





























The Set of the Saul 


®ue ship sails east and another west, 
With the self-same winds that blow; 
‘Tis the set of the sails and not the gales, 


That determines the wap we go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the waves of Fate, 
As we journey along through life; 


Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal, 





And nat the calm or the strife. 
— Anon. 
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The Picture 
Puts 
Interest 
and 
EAGERNESS 
into the 
Pupil’s Daily 
W ork 








Shooting Well with Eighty Quarts of Nitro- 
Glycerine, Oil Field, Pa., U. S. A. (Copyright, 
Keystone View Company). 


Every one knows the advantage of SEEING over 
any other method of learning. 


The KEYSTONE SYSTEM of Stereographs and 
Lantern Slides enables the pupil to VISUALIZE EACH 
DAY’S LESSON. 


Complete co-ordination with daily text made _ pos- 
sible by a TEACHERS GUIDE, fully indexed. 


Demonstrations and Further Information on Request 


Write Department C 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 


MISSOURI'S REPRESENTATIVE, J. A. KOONTZ, JOPLIN 
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HAMILTON’S 
ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
Now Published in a Three Book Edition 


LOWER GRADES 


MIDDLE GRADES 
HIGHER GRADES 


This new series of Arithmetics is sane, practical and cal- 
culated to give the pupil facility, skill and proficiency. 





PEARSON & SUZZALLO’S 
ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING 


An effort to present the problem scientifically and 
eliminate waste in the teaching of spelling 





PEARSON & KIRCHWEY’S 
ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
Higher Grades 


This new book is intended for use in the seventh and 
eighth grades. The basic idea is how to speak and write 
English correctly. 


Cincinat AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


Atlanta 
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Children learn to listen 
that they may later listen to learn 


Music 
school and home means more to the mental 
and spiritual development of a child than 
any other single influence. On Columbia 
Educational Records for the school and home 
you find not only the best of music by the 
best artists, but the kinds of music suitable 
for all ages and periods of development. 


good music—every day in both 


Children respond to music by bodily or 
verbal expressions. The first free response 
s the sign that the child is interested and 
beginning to learn. After that, it is a plea- 
sure to both the child 
and teacher to pro- 
ceed to distinguish- 
ing kinds of music. 

The Children’s 
Record List helps you 


jor Measures 


Literature as listed in the coupon wili 


be mailed on request. 


to guide their first steps on this pleasant 
musical path to learning. 

Manual of Instructions and Interpretatio 
f Musical Talent, by Professcr 
C. E. Seashore, enables you to gauge their 
individual ability. 

The Grafinola in the Class Room is a con 
plete graded Catalog of Columbia Educa 
tional Records. 

Literature and Mu 
relation between these two arts. 


explains the close 


All booklets and catalogs ir 

Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a 
Grafonola and Pushmobile in your school- 
trial, 
that you may test every claim that has been 
made for the Columbia School Grafono! 
and Pushmobile. 


room on without obligation to you, 


Clip this coupon and mail today 








Teachers wh 
> ne 
Educational Departme dum 
‘ hone Company, New York City 
Columbia School a ene _ 





rafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and 
aise COMPANY 
Seven shelves for records. 

New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Reproducer, winding 
crank, and turntable may 
be locked in Pushmobile. 


Sither Oak or Mahogany. 


re 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 





ied | 
the P 
x 
Children’s Record List 
Mu M 
| I 
Litera 
|v 
Cd | DROS cc tdbcmodsenaciensvonns ase 
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CERTAINLY 


The State Teachers’ Association 
thru the Pupils’ Reading Circle 
will be glad to supply you with 
books on the State Library List 
as called for in the State Course 
of Study for the Rural-and Grade 
Schools of Missouri, and wishes 
to thank you in advance for the 


order. 


FREE ORDER BLANKS 


may be secured by writing a pos- 
tal today to E. M. Carter, Secy., 
M. S. T. A., P. O. Box 305, 


Columbia, Missouri. 


—_—_——___ 
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A New Text on United 
States History 


FOR SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


A One Book, and a Two Book Course 


Dr. Guitteau, the author, has recently prepared a 
| icher’s manual to accompany his United States his- 
tory, and this manual shows how 


The Project Method 
The Socialized Recitation and 
Supervised Study 

iy be applied to the teaching and study of history 


iis manual will be interesting to history teachers 


SOUND AMERICANISM 


This is what we want to teach and this is what 
Guitteau’s history does teach 


All inquiries will receive prompt and courtcous at 
tention. 


SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, PUBLISHERS 





GUITTEAU’S “OUR UNITED STATES” 








| The Tendency in Com- 
mercial Education 


toward a more comprehensive training and awa 
from the exclusive teaching of the mechanics and 
technique of business at the expense of fundamentals 

The books listed below are in keeping with thes 
present-day tendencies : 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION, by J. Anton de Haas, Professor of Foreign 
Trade, New York University. 

A vivid picture of the whole field of modern 

business. Brought down to the level of second 

ary school pupils. Comprehensive and teachable. $1.60 


| 
| 
| 
| AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, by Graham 
| 
' 
| 
| 
] 


| A. LAING, Professor of Economics, University of 
Arizona. 
Prepared especially for high school pupils 
Simple, teachable, and es. | Success 
Cee TOGER GO GENTE, cocevccececcece ---$1.40 


OFFICE TRAINING FOR STENOGRAPHERS, by Ru- 
pert P. SoRelle (text and exercises) 
A thorough treatment of office routine. Every- 
thing stenographers should know. Used in hun- 
dreds of schools, both public and private 
Text $1.25 
Exercises 75 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


| 
| New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco London 





Second fo None 


THE a ARNOLD MATHEMATICS SERIES 


has attaines his enviabl I efly becaus« 
the aut rs in writing t t t series, have 
constantly kept ! ! i tl fact that t teacl 
Mat itics ef tive t f wit features must 
be present the text used l i'r l material 
real interest 2 Cort “ her subje 

( Caret Gr I Ef y 
( ( ir Ss ¢ pr 


A FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA 
A SECOND BOOK IN ALGEBRA 





These gebras offer ete course in Higl 
School Algebra and prepar : ssfully for colleg 
entrar ! st simplify and mak 
practical and terest t tudy of Algebra 

SOLID GEOMETRY 
x I of the i 
e which are dis 
i ¢ d which show 
lemands 
Subject 2 rl 
id 1 Reviews 
Omis f Non-ess 
Se Pre tions t 
I’r ples 
| rrespond 

C adies KE. ‘Menill Co. 

322-525 East 2°d St. CHICAGS 




















ENGR RVING 
C OMIPANY 


ou want better engraving» 


for your Annual We are School 
and College Annual Specialists> 


WR/ITE FOR OUR PROPOS/TION 


8th & Wyandotte Kansas City 
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NEWEST BOOKS OUT 


Up to the Minute in Plan, Organization, Mechanical 
Art, and Subject Matter. 


THE WINSTON READERS, Primer, Five Books. 


See the Interleaved Manuals. Nothing like them 
52000 Primers and First Readers sold in a single 
order. 

THE SILENT READERS, Lewis and Rowland 
Teach pupils how to study. Fourth to eighth 
grades. 

BETTER ENGLISH. Three books. Third to Eighth 

grades. 
New material, new plan, new ideas 

ARITHMETIC, 3 books 
Sane pedagogy. Latest business practices 

THE MAKING OF OUR COUNTRY, Smith Burnham 
A U. 8. History out since last election. Down to 
the minute, December, 1920. Industrial, commer 
cial, social progress void of fanaticism, or per 
sonal bias. 

NEW GEOGRAPHY, J. Russell Smith. Out by April 
Built upon entirely new lines, new census, new 
Europe, new statistics Best of all new view 
point. 

Do you wish the latest, the simplest, the best? 
Write, 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


509 South Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
or W. C. Sebring, Box 104, Springfield, Mo 


Vacation Work 
For 


Teachers 
During Summer of 1921 


Territory Now Being Assigned. 
Write at Once for Proposition 


School Furniture 


and 


School Supplies 


Smith Heating and Ventilating Plants, 
Smith Sanitary Chemical Closets. 
Smith Sanitary Bubbler Fountains, 


Midwest School Supply Co. 


The House of Quality 


1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











ORDER NOW 


McClure’s HISTORY OF MISSOURI 


By C. H. McClure 


Head of History Department, State Teachers’ College, 
Warrensburg Missouri 


A CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


Since before the close of this school term Missouri 
will be ushered into the Centennial of her statehood 
it should be a matter of pride as well as patriotic 
duty for every Missouri teacher to make an inten- 
sive study of the history of the State. 


This book is written for the purpose of giving to 
the boys and girls of the State the story of Mis- 
souri’s development during the one hundred years of 
her statehood, in a form that they may read with 
profit to themselves and to the great State which is 
their home. 


Ready now. 


Adopted by the Pupils Reading Circle Board for 
Seventh and Eighth Grades. Designated by State 
Course of Study for Eighth Grade, Third Quarter. 


On sale by Pupils’ Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Missouri 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


Laidlaw Bri ers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















TEACHERS WANTED 


We secure better positions at better 
salaries than can be secured by individual 
efforts. 


Calls come to us from every section of 
the country. 


Enroll Now for 1921 


No registration fee uniess placed. 


Central Educational Bureau 


W. J, Hawkins, Mgr. 


824 Metropolitan Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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OVERNOR HYDE’S 


Conterence which met at Jefferson 


Educational 


City on the 6th and 7th of January 
Was unique in that it was the first ever 
called by a governor to consider the Edu 
cational Program for a General Assembly. 
It was unique because it was the first con 
ference ever called in the state by anyone 
to consider the educa 
needs in which 


The Governor’s tional 


Conference all classes of people 
and all interests of 
the state were represented—the farm or 
ganizations, organized labor, school boards, 
Parent-Teacher 
\Vomen’s 


organizations, all 


county superintendents, 
\ssociations, the lederated 


Women’s 


school men and women includ 


Clubs, other 
classes of 
ing the State Superintendent of schools, 


[he State Teacher’s Association, Presi 
dents of College and the University, city 
Superintendents, class room teachers of 
every kind, including the colored race were 
ill invited and were represented. It wus 
that its note was 


nique in dominant 


“qual Rights to All and Special Privi 
eges to None in Matters of Public [du 


It was doubly 


ation.” unique in that it 
vas opened by an address from a Gover 
nor-elect whose every attitude and utter 
ance inspired the confidence that at last 
Missouri had a Governor who to the pub 
lic school is a real friend and not a mere 
flatterer, a man who is willing to look an 
immediate unpleasantness (if enemies and 
indifferent friends must make it unpleas- 
int) in the face and apply a remedy that 
ill be distasteful to the self satisfied, and 
listurbing to the self indulgent who do 


not want to be molested in their slumbers 


Here’s to the Governor! 


T LiicRIE is a thrill of genuine satis 
faction to the friends of the public 
“THI 


there is 


schools to be tO Sa\ 
county unit bill’, knowing that 
now but one. Those who prefer may re 
fer to it as the Governor's bill, the legis 
lature’s Superintendent's 
\ssociation’s bill 
The County or by any ot 
Unit Bill 


Che big 


1 
| 
i 


ier name that 
them. 
CHI 


are all 


sounds sweet to 

outstanding fact is that it is 
bill, the only bill, our bill that we 
for without division, without jealousy and 
without fear that any one person, organi 


zation or party may get more credit for 1 


than that person, organization or party de 


serve lhere may be those who will sav, 


“It is undemocratic,” but it gives equal 


educational opportunities to all; some may 
express fears that it will take away fron 
qualities of which they like to boast, but 


nal opportunities 


- 
er 
r 


may object that as superin- 


Podunk he will lose his exalted 


if placed under a county superin 


been wont to 


look with condescension, but it gives equal 


-—¢ ] 1 ; ' + I] - “y 
educational opportunities to all; some may 


sav “‘we have been able to educate the 


children of our district without outside 


11 
ii 


help, let us alone,” but this bill gives equa! 


educational opportunities to all; some may 
board of 


time, I'll 


say, “The education should re 


ceive pay for its fight the bill 
unless this is done,” but the bill gives equal 
educational opportunities to all. And so on 
objections will be raised to the vomiting 
point but how insignificant they all be 
come when they stand in comparison with 


the major premise of the bill. They sound 
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NEWEST BOOKS OUT 


Up to the Minute in Plan, Organization, Mechanical 
Art, and Subject Matter. 

THE WINSTON READERS, Primer, Five Books. 
See the Interleaved Manuals. Nothing like them 
52000 Primers and First Readers sold in a single 


order. 
THE SILENT READERS, Lewis and Rowland 
Teach pupils how to study. Fourth to eighth 
grades. 
BETTER ENGLISH. Three books. Third to Eighth 
grades. 
New material, new plan, new ideas 
ARITHMETIC, 3 books 
Sane pedagogy. Latest business practices 
THE MAKING OF OUR COUNTRY, Smith Burnham 
A U. 8S. History out since last election. Down to 
the minute, December, 1920. Industrial, commer 
cial, social progress void of fanaticism, or per 


sonal bias 
NEW GEOGRAPHY, J. Kussell Smith. Out by April 


Built upon entirely new lines, new census, new 
Europe, new statistics Best of all new view 
point. 
Do you wish the latest, the simplest, the best? 
Write, 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
509 South Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
or W. C. Sebring, Box 104, Springfield, Mo 


Vacation Work 


For 
r 
Teachers 
During Summer of 1921 


Territory Now Being Assigned. 
Write at Once for Proposition 


School Furniture 


and 


School Supplies 


Smith Heating and Ventilating Plants, 
Smith Sanitary Chemical Closets. 
Smith Sanitary Bubbler Fountains, 


Midwest School Supply Co. 


The House of Quality 


1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














ORDER NOW 


McClure’s HISTORY OF MISSOURI 


By C. H. McClure 


Head of History Department, State Teachers’ College, 
Warrensburg Missouri 


A CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


Since before the close of this school term Missouri 
will be ushered into the Centennial of her statehood 
it should be a matter of pride as well as patriotic 
duty for every Missouri teacher to make an inten- 
sive study of the history of the State. 


This book is written for the purpose of giving to 
the boys and girls of the State the story of Mis- 
souri’s development during the one hundred years of 
her statehood, in a form that they may read with 
profit to themselves and to the great State which is 
their home. 


Ready now. 

Adopted by the Pupils Reading Circle Board for 
Seventh and Eighth Grades. Designated by State 
Course of Study for Eighth Grade, Third Quarter. 


On sale by Pupils’ Reading Circle, 


Columbia, Missouri 
THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 
Laidlaw Brothers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











TEACHERS WANTED 


We secure better positions at better 


salaries than can be secured by individual 
efforts. 


Calls come to us from every section ol 
the country. 


Enroll Now for 1921 


No registration fee unless placed. 


Central Educational Bureau 


W. J. Hawkins, Mgr, 


824 Metropolitan Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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OVERNOR HYDE’S Educational 
G Conference which met at Jefferson 
City on the 6th and 7th of January 

was unique in that it was the first ever 
called by a governor to consider the Edu- 
cational Program for a General Assembly. 
It was unique because it was the first con 
ference ever called in the state by anyone 
to consider the educa 

The Governor’s tional needs in which 
Conference all classes of people 
and all interests of 
the state were represented—the farm or 
ganizations, organized labor, school boards, 
Parent-Teacher 
\Vomen’s 


Clubs, other Women’s organizations, all 


county superintendents, 


\ssociations, the l’ederated 
classes of school men and women includ 
ing the State Superintendent of schools, 
Che State Teacher’s Association, Presi 
dents of College and the University, city 
Superintendents, class room teachers of 
every kind, including the colored race were 
ill invited and were represented. It was 
unique in that its dominant note was 
“Equal Rights to All and Special Privi 
eges to None in Matters of Public Iédu 
cation.” It was doubly unique in that it 
vas opened by an address from a Gover 
nor-elect whose every attitude and utter 
ance inspired the confidence that at last 
Missouri had a Governor who to the pub 
lic school is a real friend and not a mere 
flatterer, a man who is willing to look an 
immediate unpleasantness (if enemies and 
indifferent friends must make it unpleas- 
ant) in the face and apply a remedy that 
will be distasteful to the self satisfied, and 
disturbing to the self indulgent who do 
not want to be molested in their slumbers 


Here’s to the Governor! 


Hile-RIE is a thrill of genuine satis 
I faction to the friends of the public 
schools to be able to say PHI: 


iat there is 


county unit bill”, knowing t 
now but one. Those who prefer may re 
fer to it as the Governor's bill, the legis 
lature’s bill, the State Superintendent’s 
bill, the \ssociation’s bill, 
The County = or by any other name that 
Unit Bill 


The big outstanding fact is that it is THE 


sounds sweet to them. 


] 


bill, the only bill, our bill that we are all 
for without division, without jealousy and 
without fear that any one person, organi 
zation or party may get more credit for i: 
than that person, organization or party de 
serves. There may be those who will say, 
“It is undemocratic,” but it gives equal 
educational opportunities to all; some may 
express fears that it will take away from 
their town or district some of the high 
qualities of which they like to boast, but 
it will give equal educational opportunities 
to all; some may object that as superin- 
tendent of Podunk he will lose his exalted 
position if placed under a county superin 
tendent on whom he has been wont to 
look with condescension, but it gives equal 
educational opportunities to all; some may 
savy “we have been able to educate the 
children of our district without outside 
help, let us alone,” but this bill gives equa! 
educational opportunities to all; some may 
say, “The board of education should re 
ceive pay for its time, I'll fight the bill 
unless this is done,” but the bill gives equal 
educational opportunities to all. And so on 
objections will be raised to the vomiting 
point but how insignificant they all be 
come when they stand in comparison with 


the major premise of the bill. They sound 








like a denunciation of Lincoln on the 
ground that he had a wart on his face. 


AX THE PROPERTY where it is 
T and put the money where the chil- 
dren are, is a principle to which we 

have long been committed in a limited 
way. This principle is applied now among 
the people of a restricted school district. 
We are trying through the county unit 
bill to make it apply 

Stealing From among the communi- 
PauperstoGive ties within a county 
to Millionaires and in a more general 
way among the coun- 

ties within the State. Just as our fathers 
and grandfathers had to combat the nar- 
row-minded, self-satisfied individual who 
believed that he and his children should be 
specially favored in education because he 
was able to easily educate, from his own 
wealth, his children and that the poor wer: 
entitled to nothing from him; so will we 
have to oppose the rich communities who 
appear to think that they have no obliga- 
tions beyond the line that separates thei 
district from the surrounding ones. These 
communities are able to maintain a good 
school on a low levy and some of the in- 
dividuals in some of them have the delu 
sion that they are self-sufficient and that 
their interests and obligations cease when 
they have done that. One community 
from which opposition is already active is 
a consolidated district with nearly a mil- 
lion dollars valuation. It gets annually 
State Aid for the support of its high 
school, it pays a low rate of tax, it receiv- 
ed one-fourth the cost of its building out 
of the State treasury and now these indi- 
viduals are saying “the devil take the less 
fortunate.” The opposition of people of 
this kind should make the bill certain of 
passage. Let the friends of all the chil- 


dren of all the people thank God for such 
enemies. 
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N SCHOOL LIFE, for January first, 
I is an interesting article on attendance 
in schools thruout the United States. 
The article contains a table showing the 
waste in the various states of the union 
and from it we glean the following facts 
concerning Missouri. The State provides 
an average of 165 days of school each 
year for the pupils, 
Waste From the average attendance 
Non Attendance per pupil is 125.9 
days, the days not at- 
tended are 39.1, the percentage of the 
term wasted is 23.7 and the financial loss 
from this non-attendance is $5,424,596. 
This actual waste of money on the part of 
the State does not take into account the 
reduced efficiency of the student during 
the time that he does attend, caused by lack 
of continuity in his lessons and the conse- 
quent loss of interest, or the loss that 
comes to those who do attend regularly 
but are hindered by the disorganization 
and drag brought about by the irregular 
ones. This waste can be saved in part by 
the strengthening of our compulsory at- 
tendance law, but the greatest saving will 
be brought about by the passage of The 
County Unit bill which will eliminate 
many of the schools that are hardly worth 
attending. There is no question in the 
minds of those who have had opportunity 
to observe that the low attendance is 
largely in the small, illy kept and poorly 
taught schools. 


AINT HEART never won a fair 
lady.” This editorial is not to be 
construed as an inferential reflec- 

tion on the looks of anyone’s wife, but it 
might be so construed if we used the same 
white livered tactics in our courtship as 
we sometimes use as teach- 


The Faint ers in asking and demanding 
Heart what we want and what we 


know we are of right entitled 
to. For years the teachers of Missouri 
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umbly entreated the powers that be for 


system of Teacher Training Colleges, 


e got them when we forgot our humility 


nd stood up like men and fought for 


hem. Twenty years of meekness in re- 
rd to the county supervision bill ac- 
mplished nothing, only when our spirits 
ere transformed from the rabbit type to 
hat of the bull dog did we command suf 
cient respect to accomplish anything. 
hus it has ever been, thus it will ever be. 
Our bills have not been overdrawn with 
he idea of accepting compromises. They 
re asking too little rather than too much. 
\Ve can afford to do anything honorable 
secure their passage. Let us not be 
omparable to the polo horse described by 
George Ade that pranced with high vi- 
vacity, that showed unrivaled knee action, 
that carried his tail high and his neck 
ywed but would always when he came to 
the “high hurdle” simply lay back his ears 
nd squat. We are now at the high hur 
lle in our race for the attainment of out 
egislative program. Let’s jump it, even 
the top rail takes off patches of hair 
nd hide. 
F ONE WANTS TO SEE the glaring 
| inequalities of taxation for the sup 
port of the public schools let him turn 
iru the pages of the Fiftieth Report of 
he State Superintendent of Schools, from 
page 74 to page 161, and read there the 
inimum and maximum tax rates for the 
uunties as reported by the county super- 
ntendents. Some people in Adair county 
pay 31/3 times as high a 
Wiggling rate as others, some in An- 
and drew 9 times as high as 
Wobbling others, some in Atchison 5 
times as high as others, in 
Benton 11 times, in Jasper 17 times, in 
ohnson 16 times, and in Mississippi 
yunty some pay 120 times as high a rate 
s others; while in Pemiscot the ratio be- 
ween the highest and the lowest cannot 
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be expressed in comprehensible terms for 
some pay $2.10 on the hundred dollars 
valuation while others pay nothing. And 
so it is in every county, some very little, 
some very much; some very high and 
some ridiculously low. Consider, too, that 
often the high rate is in a poor district 
where even the high rate brings only an 
indifferent school and that just as often 
the low rate is in the wealthy district 
where the small tax makes possible the 
best school. Let’s call for a “square deal” 
by passing the county unit bill. “Let’s be 
done with this wiggling and wobbling.” 


O N another page of this issue of 
Tut ScHooL AND CoMMUNITY will 


be found President Threlkeld’s let- 
ter to the chairmen of the various Com- 
Its kev 


note is service to the community. Service, 


munity Associations of the State. 


not merely as teachers or as administra- 
tors of the school, that is taken for 

granted, but service that 
The President’s organized 
Letter 


belongs to 
citizenship of the high 
est order. Neither does 
his conception narrow itself to individual 
work for worthy community enterprizes, 
though it includes this, but it is concerned 
chiefly with the concerted, co-operative, 
team work type of service that will help 
improve the lot of all and reflect credit to 
the group comprising the Teachers’ Com- 
munity Association. 

We believe that Mr. Threlkeld has the 
far vision that sees the welfare of the 
teachers in the years to come as well as in 
the immediate present. A narrow selfish- 
ness that knows nothing but the individual 
self, the “Live and let live” spirit, can 
presage nothing but death, and the group 
selfishness that sees no good except for its 
group is only a little better. The self in 
terest that sees self as reflected in the 
community’s growth, the State’s prosperit; 
and the Nation’s good is the interest that 
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inspires to work and leads to life. It is 

the “Live and help live” spirit, that 
“Gives to others whatsoe’re I have 
Knowing that thus, and thus alone, 
Can good come to me.” 


HE LAST REPORT of the State 

Superintendent, the fiftieth, 

“there are 17 districts in the state that 
vote no levy at all; 39 that vote less than 20 
cts.;276 that vote from 20 to 40cts.; 1723 
that vote even 40; 2258 that vote from 40 to 
65, and 5268 that vote 65 cts. and over.” 
These figures show two significant things: 
First, that there is a tremendous inequality 
and injustice in the matter of taxation for 
public education—the range 
of burden being from noth- 
ing to $2.60 according to 
this Fiftieth Report; second, (a more en- 
couraging fact) that the majority of the 


says 


Vox Populi 
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districts are voting the limit. Even deduct 
ing from the 5268 that vote more than 65 
cents all the town and city schools of the 
state, we have left a goodly majority of 
the rural districts voting the limit or more 
Beyond question the people of Missouri 
will support all her schools if all the peo- 
ple are given an opportunity to express 
themselves. Under the present system the 
man in one district has no chance to say 
what his neighbor’s school shall be if that 
neighbor happens to live acr the 
The county unit bill will give 
the progressive majority a right to speak 


oss dis- 


trict line. 


“The voice of 
Let not 


for their entire county. 
the people is the voice of God.” 
our ears be too sensative to the cry of 
who would save their shekels, nor 
too deaf to the heart throbs of those who 


would save the children. 


those 


The County Unit 


Why the Towns Should be Included in the County District 


In almost every case the town is now 
the educational, social, business and religi- 
ous center of a territory much greater 
than is indicated by the town district 
boundary lines. 

The town and the adjacent rural dis- 
tricts are absolutely dependent one upon 
the other. This community of interests 
should be strengthened not weakened. 

To leave the towns out of the county 
district would be the worst possible thing 
that could happen to the towns. It would 
ruin or seriously impair the high school in 
the town by taking away from it all the 


non-resident pupils. 


These, numbering in 
some cases fiftty per cent of the high 
school enrollment, would be provided for 
in the new sub-district high school adjoin- 
ing the town. 


If this new subdistrict high 


school is worth while there will inevitably 
spring up around it such business and so- 


the comunity de- 


cial activities as will 
mand; the teachers’ cottages, the. country 
grocery store from which children may 
take home the groceries needed, the local 
market for eggs and farm produce, then 
the blacksmith shop, the filling station and 
the garage will come. Some of the good 
people will ask that the house be opened 
for religious services, the church or the 
churches will be finally built here. New 
roads will have to be built and kept up. 
So we have another little town, competing 
with perhaps two towns that already exist. 
It will make necessary the building of 
small high schools where they will not be 
needed if the town is included. The re- 


sult is a weakened town and a weakened 
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country. Once the rural high school is built 
t will be too late to correct the mistake. 

We Have Had Enough of the Little 
School District. 

We Need Better Towns not More 
Towns. 

We Should Weld the Town and the 
County Together not Pull Them Apart. 
Vhat are the Objections to Including the 

Town Districts in the County District? 

Let us examine the present situation. 
[he towns have in many cases built up a 
good system of schools, not because of 
greater wealth but for other reasons: (a) 
The child has been a liability to the town 
lweller. He can not work with his father 
the shop, the office or the store. There 
s not enough work for the daughter in 


the home that has no hired men, no har- 
vest hands, no milk to care for. It is easv 
for the parents to keep the children in 
school for a long period of their youth. 


b) The numbers are sufficient to make 


education economical. (c) Sentiment for 
education has been encouraged by the fact 


hat town people have an opportunity to 
ee more clearly their mutual interdepend- 
ice. (d) The constitution has been more 
beral with the town people by allowing 
hem to support their schools more liber- 
" 
Rural Schools have not developed as 
ive the town schools not so much _be- 
use of the lack of wealth as for other 
‘asons: (a) The country child has been 
asset to the farmer. A large family 
eant more help in the field, the garden, 
e chicken yard and at the house. It 
‘ked like a sacrifice to spare the time 
the children for school. It was a tem- 
rary sacrifice. (b) Sparse population, 
ealth spread over a large area, encour- 
zed the formation of districts, unable to 
uintain elementary and high schools. (c) 
he physical influences of hard, muscular 


bor, work with the big muscles, the 
vercoming of gravity by bodily toil; the 
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turning of the soil, clod by clod and foot 
by foot; the lifting of the forest out of 
the earth; the lifting of the earth’s pro- 
ducts to the wagon, the stack and the 
granary; the lifting of water from the 
well; all these were conducive to the de- 
velopment of a strong body but not to the 
activity of the mind. In addition to mak- 
ing schooling difficult they appeared to 
make it unnecessary. (d) The social iso- 
lation developed self-dependence and not 
interdependence. A weakling to educate 
was an individual calamity not a commu- 
nity responsibility. (c) The Constitution 
discriminated against the farmer in the 
matter of education. 

Out of these causes, now largely re 
moved, tho their effects remain, has grown 
the real situation. The town folk are 
afraid that the rural people will not vote 
a tax sufficient to maintain the schools 
at their present standards and the country 
people are afraid that the towns will ruin 
them by imposing heavy schol tax upon 
them. Both are wrong. The county will 
vote under the county unit as a whole. 
The majority of the rural districts are 
now voting all or more than the constitu- 
tion allows, practically all the towns are 
doing so. The county voting as a whole 
will support the schools. The rural folk 
will not be burdened beyond the returns 
that they get in their schools. It is true 
that wealthy districts with a low levy will 
pay more. They should. This will in- 
crease the revenue for all the schools of 
the county without increasing the rate of 
the weak districts that are now paying 
from 65 cents to a dollar or more. In 
most cases their rate will be reduced. 

Even if the country unit should lower the 
efficiency of some of the town schools 
for a few years will not the good that 
comes to all more than off-set it? The 
stooping process is not to be feared when 
it is for the purpose of lifting all to a 
higher plane. 
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The “Why” of the Proposed Amendment for an 
Appointive State Board of Education 


The teachers are asking the General 


issembly to submit a_ constitutional 


amendment providing for a modern appointive State Board of Education removed 
from party politics and safeguarded against periodical political changes and with 


the power to appoint the State Superintendent of Schools. 


Question 1. What kind of a State Board 
of education have we? 
In Missouri the State Board 
that is, the 


Answer 1. 
of Education is ex-officio, 
members serve on the state board because 
they were elected to some other office. 
The Governor, Secretary of State, the At- 
torney General and the State Superin- 
tendent constitute the board. 

Question 2. Is this type of board found 
in most states? 

A. No, it is not common. Fifty years 
ago when school systems were in their 
beginning this type of board was quite 
common; most’ states have abandoned it; 
only seven states have a board like ours. 

Question 3. What are the objections to 
an ex-officio board? 

A. There are many, among them the 
following: 

(a) At least three of the four members 
are elected without any reference to their 
fitness for the position as members of the 
board. 

(b) The Governor, Secretary of State 
and Atty. General are selected for these 
positions and not because of their knowl- 
edge of or interest in education. 

(c) The time of the state officers is 
fully taken with the duties of the state 
office and little or no time is or can be 
given to school affairs. 

(d) The ex-officio board is a partisan 
board, elected on ticket. The 
members frequently have further political 
ambitions and aspiration. 

(e) The State Superintendent is elected 
as a party man on a party ticket and is 
necessarily subject to all the fluctuations 
of party and partisan politics. 


a party 


(f) All persons who have considered 
the matter seriously want the entire pub- 
lic school system taken out and kept out 
of politics. 

Question 4. What are some of the ad- 
vantages of an appointive board? 

\. There are many, among them the 
following: 

a) It will be entirely free from the 
blighting influence of partisan politics. 

b) It will be composed of persons se- 
lected solely on the basis of fitness for the 
work to be done. 

(c) It will be a real board, capable of 
leadership and that will command the 
confidence of our people, irrespective of 
party. 

Question 5. How is such a board to be 
secured? 

A. The Governor will appoint a board 
of seven persons, each (after the first ap- 
pointment) for a period of seven years. 

Question 6. Why should the governor 
appoint the bard? 

A. Appointment by the governor is the 
usual method, under proper restrictions, 
and has a three fold merit: It recognizes 
the executive head of the state as respon- 
sible to the people for the efficiency of 
every department of public service: it 
places responsibility where it can be lo- 
cated; it protects the board from party 
politics. 

Will you not help the teachers secure 
this much needed educational reform? If 
you will, write your senator and repre- 
sentative submit this 
amendment and give the people a chance 
to correct this weak place in our present 
State Constitution, 


asking them to 





us 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
MISSOURI 
For widet information and to give op 
portunity for making suggestions, this de 
partment of the SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
submits to its readers the early and pre 


iminary draft of the proposed physical 
education bill which has been prepared by 


committee of the educational conference 


alled by Governor Hyde and held at the 


Capitol, Jefferson City, January Oth and 
7th, 1921. 

The work of this committee deserves 
inreserved approval and the comittee it 
self our commendation for having drawn 

bill on broad and liberal lines which 1s 
extentile in the application of its provi 
sions to the rapidly growing and develop 
¢ demand for thorough-going health, 
education and physical training of the 
chool children of the State. 

Whatever may be said of the principles 
ind methods of education, all must con 
ede that for permanently fruitful results, 
inciples and methods must rest upon the 
physical integrity and the well-being of 
he child. Only upon such foundation of 
physical well-being, may we hope to erect 
nd maintain a mental and moral supe 
structure that everlastingly will serve the 
needs of the individual himself, his family 
nd local community, and the State and 
Nation. 

It will be observed by the reader that 


in this bill no permanent restrictions are 


mposed, such as has been imposed in the 


past upon public education in Missouri by 
its antiquated state constitution. The 
State Department of Education and the 
institutions and schools of the State upon 
which rests the responsibility of preparing 


hers for service to the State will not 


teac 
be hampered in their service. 

(he committee app inted to draft the 
bill still awaits further information as to 
he provisions of the federal bill which 
now is before Congress, providing for fed 
eral aid and for interstate and federal co- 
operation in a nation-wide system of phy- 
sical education. When this information is 
wholly in hand, the final draft of the bill 
will be drawn and submitted to the Leg 
islature for passage, by the committee ap 
pointed by the Governor at the Education] 
conference, Revisions and amendments 
ll to conform to suggestions made 
by school officers and teachers may be 


; 


made in the committees of the Senate and 
the House. Communications of this na- 
ture should be addressed to Geo. W. Rea 
vis, Department of Education, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


The preliminary draft of the bill fol 


iCWS 
Be tt enacted by the General Assembly of 
St ( Missouri as follows: 
Section 1 lo promote the proper phys 
cal dev pment of boys and girls in our pub 


ic schools to correct pl ysical defects and to 


secure proper health habits and _ scientific 


J 


thools, the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools is hereby author 

1) To adopt and promul- 
ules and regulations as he may 


deem necessary to secure courses in physical 
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education in all public schools and in all 
educational institutions supported in whole 
or in part by the State; (2) to compile and 
print a manual of physical education to be 
distributed to the teachers of the State; and 
(3) to appoint a State Director of Physical 
Education who shall, under the direction of 
the State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
see that all rules and regulations relating to 
physical education, health habits, school san- 
itation, and athletics are carried out. 

Section 2. All teacher-training institutions 
shall provide courses in physical education for 
the proper preparation of teachers to carry 
out the state rules and regulations relating to 
physical education, health and sanitation and 
athletics. The five State Teachers’ Colleges 
and Lincoln Institute shall each employ a 
physical director who shall co-operate with 
the state director in promoting physical edu- 
cation generally, and in proper control of 
competitive athletics in both elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Section 3. After September 1, 1922, no cer- 
tificate to teach in the public schools shall be 
issued to one who has not made satisfactory 
preparation to give instruction in personal 
and school hygiene, sanitation and health and 
to direct proper physical exercises in the 


grades she teaches, and physical education 
shall be a subject required for all teachers’ 
certificates on the same basis as other re- 
quired subjects. 

Section 4. County, city and town school 
boards employing teachers 
shall employ a supervisor of physical educa 
tion for the schools under their jurisdiction, 
who shall, under the dircction of the county, 
city or town superintendent of schools, re- 
spectively, keep records of health and phy- 
sical tests of school supervise the 
teaching of all subjects related to physical 
education, direct the supervised play and 
gymnastics in the schools and control school 


thirty’ or more 


children, 


athletics. The provisions shall apply alike to 
schools for white children and for colored 
children. 

Section 5. After September 1, 1922, no 


high school shall be approved for classifica- 
tion and no system of elementary schools 
shall be classed as standard or superior un- 
less satisfactory provisions been made 
for instruction in personal and school hy- 
giene, sanitation and health, for proper phy- 
sical training of all children and for prope: 
control of competitive school athletics. 

Section 6. All acts or parts of acts incon 
flict with this act are hereby repealed. 


has 


The Governor’s Conference 


The conference called by Governor 
Hyde accomplished much in the opinion 
of those attending it and having it in 
charge. Some of the results are summa- 
rized by Professor Geo. Crissman, to 
whose genius, untiring work and sense of 
fairness in organizing and managing the 
conference, the teachers of Missouri and 
the people owe much of their gratitude. 


Mr. Crissman’s Summary— 


1. Educational needs expressed and co- 
operation offered by approximately 200 
(143 enrolled the first day) of leading 
citizens of state representing 37 groups of 
society, most of whom were official rep- 
resentatives of their respective groups. 

2. Counsel received from 142 of the 
leading educators of the state. 


3. More vital and effective connectio1 
established with the most influential civic 
organizations of the state and a better un 
derstanding by them of the educationa 
needs of the state. 

4. Strong appeals made to the Legisla 
ture. 


a. By Dr. Claxton’s powerful ad 
dresses before it. 
b. By Hon. George E. Hackman’ 


clear cut and authoritative statement o1 
the question of state revenues and ful! 
valuation of property. 

c. By holding one session of the con 
ference in the presence of the Legisla 
ture. 

5. An educational program evolved thi 
all parties can and do enthusiastically suj 
port. 
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the name “narrow selfishness.’ 
cal pride, then called “family pride” that 


6. The appointment of a large commit- 
tee of school patrons and tax payers con- 
sisting of some of the ablest men and 
women of the state, who will co-operate 
with the State Department of Education 
ind State Teachers’ Association in work- 
ig for the enactment of a worth-while 
educational program. 


The Governor’s Address 


Not having a complete stenographic re- 
port of Governor Hyde’s address in open- 
e the conference several of his state- 
ents are given, being noteworthy as indi 
iting his thoughtful interest in the school 
\f the State. He said, “The improvement 
of Missouri’s schools is not a city prob- 
em or a country problem. It is a State 
sroblem. 
nenace to the State.” When this point is 


The menace of ignorance is a 


seen clearly it will have much to do to- 
vard expanding what is now called local 
ride and making it less local. It is now 
so highly “localized” as to better deserve 


’ 


It was lo- 


iised objections a few generations ago to 
ur public school system. 
Relative to Missouri’s rank education 
y he said, “Any rank below first is not 
cause for gratification.” This is the 
st of the whole matter. There is no 
uestion to be disputed here. No room 
a quarrel between the educational 
hristian scientist who cries “All’s Well!’ 
matter what happens to our schools, 
nd the educational surgeon who would 
mputate the abdomen of our school sys- 
‘m if it develops a touch of colic. 
He said he would not minimize the im- 
tance of Universities and Colleges but, 
he mass is what we are interested in.” 
an army it is the advance of the mass 
nd not that of the leaders that counts. 


More gain is made when the rank and file 


f an army of 10,000 moves one yard than 
hen its leaders move forward 10,000 


ards.” 
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He further said, “Everything waits on 
education.” To illustrate this he pointed 
out how all the modern electrical develop- 
ment had waited on a Franklin with edu- 
cation to envestigate and apply this great 
force of nature to the needs of man. He 
drew the inference that much of our state’s 
development is waiting for the education 
of the masses to the discovery and use of 
our great natural resources. 

His whole attitude and all his utterances 
point to an era of education] development 
in Missouri such as she has not before 
seen. 

Commissioner Claxton at His Best 

Those who had had the opportunity to 
hear Commissnoner Claxton, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, many times, 
and who heard him here, say that he was 
never in finer fettle. The occasion seem- 
ed to inspire him. Never did advocate 
plead more logically, more forcefully or 
more eloquently for the education of “all 
the children of all the people.” Missour: 
Statistics were at his tongue’s end. He 
dealt not in glittering generalities but piled 
fact on fact, reason on reason, conclusion 
and conclusion until the doubter was con 
vinced, the disheartened took courage and 
the timid felt that they could put ten 
thousand to flight in a battle against the 
enemies of “Equality in Educational Op- 
portunity.” 

Others Added Zest and Enthusiasm to 
the Conference 

Mrs. George Gellhorn, Judge James, 
Mr. Gray and many others delivered ad- 
dresses or presided or worked on commit- 
tees, rendering important and noteworthy 
service to the Conference. State Superin- 
tendent Baker, in his characteristic way, 
pointed out the need for legislative meas- 
ures. His program is well known to the 
teachers of Missouri. Uel W. Lamkin, 
Director of the Federal Vocational Board, 
with offices at Washington, D. C., was 
present and delivered an appreciated ad- 
dress. 
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Below are given detailed reports of the 


Conference as expressed through the 
smaller groups that considered in detail 
various phases of the legislative program, 
which reports were discussed and ap- 


proved by the general conference: 


THE COUNTY UNIT BILL 

Two drafts of the County Unit Bill 
were discussed in a three hour session in 
the Assembly Room this morning. Super- 
intendents, patrons and school board mem- 
bers participated in the discussion. Both 
drafts of the bill were considered. The 
first section was read and discussed by 
the speakers scheduled on the program. 
The question of the advisability of includ- 
ing town and city school systems of not 
more than 2,500, was considered and 4 
While no 


definite conclusion was reached, it was the 


general discussion followed. 


consensus of opinion that such town 
schools be included in the county organi- 
zation. 

Other sections of the bill were then dis- 
cussed by the speakers scheduled and by 
other members of the section. A motion 
was made and unanimously adopted as 
follows: “ 

It is the sense of the meeting that we 
express our confidence in the Legislative 
Committee of the State Association in the 
State Department of Education and in any 
other committee that this Conference may 
appoint, and that they be entrusted with 
the handling of the bill. A motion to the 
effect that the Committee to be appointed 
by the Conference be instructed to pro- 
vide in the bill for reasonable compensa- 
tion for members of the county boards 
was lost by a vote of 17 for an 27 against. 

(signed) T. IE. Spencer, Chairman. 

A motion was made and_ unanimously 
adopted that the following persons be ap- 
pointed by the conference to constitute a 


committee to report to the governor the sen- 


timent of this conference: 
Supt. S. A. Baker, C. H. McClure, G. R. 


Crissman, Miss Elizabeth Buchanan, Miss T 
C. Gecks, Miss Lydia Montgomery, A. | 
Threlkeld, Miss Elizabeth White, Mrs. Geo 
Gellhorn, Mrs. W. W. Martin, Judge W. R 


James, Mrs. Phillip Elliott, C. O. Raine and 


Chester Gray. 

LATER—A committee consisting of Supt 
S. A. Baker, J. D. Elliff, representing the M 
S. T. A. and Geo. R. Crissman, representing 
the Conference, met and drafted a county 
unit bill embodying some features of bot! 


previous bills. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES BILL 
SECTION 

Mrs. C. W. Greene, patron, Columbi 

Mo., president. 

Dean C. A. Phillips, Teachers College 
Warrensburg, lead the discussion of tl 
bill. 

After general discusison, Mr. Phillij 
moved that the last clause in section 3 of 


the Salaries Bill read as follows: 


“No teacher of Class D at a salary of 


less than $600 per year, nor more thai 
$700 per year.” Motion carried. M 
Phillips also moved that a proviso be wri 
ten in Section 4 that the yearly incremen! 
in salary provided for in this section n 
apply to Class D teachers mentioned 
Section 3. Motion prevailed. 

Discussion as to the advisability 
specifying the number of months schor 
should be taught instead of saying 
year,” and also of paying an inexperienced 
teacher $1200, was lead by Mr. C. & 
Bankhard of Joplin. He favored the fi 
proposition and objected to the latter. T 
committee voted down the eight montlhis 
school suggestion, but no action was take: 
on the salary proposition he advocated. 

Minutes read and approved. 

(signed) ELizABETH BUCHANAN 
Secretary. 

The minimum salary schedule as p: 
posed by this committee and adopted 
the Conference to be recommended to 
legislature is as follows: 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The National Union of Teachers of England 


By C. H. Wittiams 


Through an oversight in making up the pages of the January number of the School 
and Community a part of Professor Williams’ article on the National Union of Teachers 


of England was omitted. 
w-th the sense or continuity of the article. 


Strangely enough this 
‘bhe 


not interfere 
printed with 


omission did 
here 


accidental 


remaining part is 


apologies that are due the author and the readers.—Editor. 


The most important feature of the or- 


ganization of the National Union of Teach- 


ers of england consists in the Locals. These 
are almost the exact counterpart of the Lo- 
State Association. 


The teachers of each Local have their owa 


cals of our Missouri 
officers, receive a portion of the fees,and 
have a voice in determining the policies of 
Most of the lo- 
cals are affiliated together in larger units 


the central organization. 


called county organizations, although this 
is not universal. The business of the na 
tional organization is conducted by repre- 
the 


Easter. 


Locals which meet 


More than 


sentatives from 


once a year at two 
thousand delegates were present at the last 
meeting. During the time between the an- 
nual meetings, the business is conducted by 
an executive committee consisting of thirty- 
three members elected annually. This exe- 
cutive committee meets twice a month and 
is assisted by a corps of officers known as 
the general secretary and the assistant sec- 
retaries. A large and handsome building 
in north central London, owned by the or- 
ganization, serves as headquarters. 

The dues paid by the teachers of Eng- 
land and Wales is considerably larger than 
that paid to our state association. An an- 
nual dues of twenty-one — shillings—not 
quite four dollars at the present time—is 
paid to the central organization by every 
teacher. In addition there are other fees 
to be paid to the local association and cer 
tain special fees collected for special ob 
jects. The total amount is not less than 
The funds have been 


wisely administered in the past so that at 


five dollars a vear. 


the present time, due in part to a saving 





of tunds each year and in part to dona- 
tions, there is available a reserve fund of 
more than five millions of dollars which 
can be used for a variety of purposes, in- 
cluding the pensioning of deserving teach- 
ers, the employment of legal talent to as- 
sist teachers, and the payment of full sal- 
called off from their 
work by the central organization in case of 


aries to teachers 
unjust treatment by school boards, or com- 
mittees, as they are generally called. 
Previous to the passage by Parliament 
1918, a 


large proportion of the money expended 


of the splendid pension law of 
each year by the National Union went to 
the payment of pensions to teachers no 
longer able to continue their work on ac 
Some 
Also 


the Union empldys a corps of lawyers of 


count of age or other disability. 
money is still expended in this way. 


the most eminent ability and in addition 
retains throughout England for special oc 
casions the services of solicitors to the 
number of about four hundred. Free legal 
teacher in 


advice is thus offered to any 


need of it. Any member prosecuted for 
alleged offenses committed in pursuance of 
his school duties is entitled to defense by a 
trained lawyer free of charge. Moreover, 
in a number of cases where teachers have 
been unjustly treated by boards or -com- 
mittees and where the case was both clear 
and flagrant, the central organization has 
off work 


and has paid such 


teachers from their 


full 


called the 


the salaries of 
teachers for any length of time necessary, 
up to two years. Other teachers belonging 
to the national organization will not accept 
practically every 


these positions and in 
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case the local boards have been forced to 
This 


means has been used by the teachers only 


do justice in the matter concerned. 


as a last resort. 
Another object 
Union sought to 
England is recognition of teachers by mem- 
bership upon school boards or committees 


National 


throughout 


which the 


has obtain 


A strong stand has been made in this mat- 
ter with the result that at the present time 


he 


in several hundred cities or towns, t 
teachers have been granted a member up- 
on the local board. This member posses- 
ses in practically every respect the same 
powers as other members of the board and 
represents most effectively the interests of 
the teachers. 

During recent years the national organi- 
zation has centered its main attention up- 
on the matter of securing needed legisla- 
tion by Parliament. So effectively has it 
worked in this connection that at the pres- 
ent time no bill of importance, affecting 
education, is passed in Parliament without 


consultation having been held with the rep- 


resentatives of the teachers. At the time I 


London, a series of conferences 


were in progress between the general sec- 


was in 


retary and the executive committee of the 
teachers on the one hand and the minister 
of education and representatives of Par- 
liament on the other with the view of mak- 
ing needed changes in school legislation. 


The present general secretary was for 
twenty-three years a member of Parlia- 


ment and is very influential in legislative 
Morever, so effectively have the 
teachers worked in politics, that 
members of Parliament at the present time 


matters. 


several 


were elected largely through their influence 

1 devote the greater share of their at- 
tention to the passage of progressive edu- 
cational measures. Practically everywhere 
in England and Wales, the teachers seek 
candidates for 
Parliament upon educational matters, sup- 


porting those who are favorable to pro- 


pre-election pledges from 


gressive legislation and opposing those who 
fail to show themselves sympathetic to the 
teachers’ programs. 


Some Factors of Missouri’s Climate 


The Climate in General 


The climate of Missouri is so variable 
that a person who has lived in the t 
only one twelve-month can not make a 
true estimate of what might be expected 
during the next twelve-month. What is 
- 4 1 1 4 4 
true of the year also is true of the sea 
sons; the experience of one summer, or of 
one winter, will not give a correct idea of 


general summer, or of general winter con 


ditions. Likewise, the experience of anv 


one month, as June, will not give the cor- 


rect idea of Missouri Tune-weather. In 


fact, no one year in Missouri correctly 


can be called a model climate vear. no one 
month is modal. 


Some winters in Missouri begin earlv in 


5 


December and continue until late in March 
and have much cold, disagreeab!e weather; 
1 


some winters are dry and 1 with only 


¢ 1. f ] . 

a few days of cold weather me springs 
—— 1 

re cold and wet, others are warm and 
dry. Some summers are rainy, others ap- 


proach drouth conditions with several 


days of above one hundred degrees tem- 
hot 


are rainy and disagreeable, 


perature, and with occasional winds 


Some autumns 
others bring fine days for several weeks, 
the “Indian Summer” of Missouri. 

\bout all that one can be sure of in re 
that 
will be four seasons, spring, summer, fall, 


ai.d winter, and that they will differ from 


gard to Missouri’s climate is there 














-h other chiefly in temperature. 
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1 
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the summer months’. 
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general cold weather in Missouri during 
the winter season. 

A second cause of general low tempera- 
tures during the winter is the anti-cyclone, 
or high pressure area. The anti-cyclones 
are comparable in size and movement to 
cyclones, but are spirally outflowing winds 
which turn clockwise in the northern 
hemisphere and counter-clockwise in 
The wind velocity in the anti- 


the 


southern. 
moderate, and fre- 


When anti-cy- 


cyclones usually is 
quently a calm prevails. 
clones pass north of Missouri the spirally 
out-flowing winds bring cooler weather, 
and if the passage of the storm is pro- 
longed cool weather may continue for sev- 
eral days. 

Changing weather during the spring and 
autumn seasons is due to the position of 
the sun and to the frequent variations in 
the character of the cyclones and anti-cy- 
clones. At times these storms are of the 
summer type, at other times they are of 


the winter type. The chief difference be- 


tween the summer and winter types of 
cyclones is in the cloud area. In winter 
there is a large and continuous nimbus 


the southeastern quadrant 


and precipitation may fall steadily. In 


cloud area in 


summer the nimbus cloud area is lacking 
and in its place are cirrus, cirro-stratus, 
and cirro-cumulus clouds which give local 
convection currents and thunder storms. 
Rainfall and Rainfall Factors 

The annual rainfall of Missouri is about 
forty inches and is distributed as follows: 


January 2.3 July 3.5 
February 2.0 August 3.7 
March 2.9 September 4.4 
April 3.9 October 2.2 
May 4.6 November 2.1 
June 4.6 December 1.7 
This distribution gives approximately 
half of the total rainfall during the 


months of April, May, June, July, and 
August. Whether 
or not entirely depends upon the passage 


Missouri rainfall 


gets 


of the high and low pressure areas, and 
the amount and character depend upon the 


type of pressure area—whether winter or 


summer type. Spring rainfall comes as 
general statewide rains of one to three 
inches and in showers which are, as a 


rule, not general. The general rains oc- 


cur on an average of about three times 
during each of the months of April, May, 
and June and give a total precipitation of 


add 


During the months of July 


about thirteen inches. The showers 
another inch. 
and .\ugust general rains are not common, 
but amount 


from one-tenth to two inches bring a to- 


the showers which vary in 


tal precipitation of about six or seven 
The showers are not of long du- 


larger 


inches. 


ration, nor do they cover areas 
than two or three counties, many showers 
showers 


the 


cover much smaller areas. The 


are due to convection currents in 
southern and southeastern parts of a low 
pressure area. 

Rainfall during the winter is light, the 
total amount averages about seven inches. 
As a rule winter precipitation is statewide 
and occurs some two or three times dur 
ing each winter month but a general win- 
ter rain is not as heavy as a general spring 
Most of the 
January and February, and is due to the 


rain. winter rain comes in 
winter type of cyclone. 

Cyclonic storms which exert so import 
ant an influence upon the climate of Mis- 
souri are more frequent, more regular, and 
better developed in winter than in sum 
mer. The winter storms are aided by the 
general outward drift of air over the con- 
North 
storms are retarded by 
The 


are accelerated in their eastward movement 


tinent of \merica, and the summer 


the summer in 


ward drift. winter storms therefore 


and weather changes are apt to be rapid,, 


frequent, and often of great extremes 


The retardation of the summer storms is 


very likely to bring Missouri a season of 


drouth during which some days of ex- 
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ceedingly high temperature may be ex- southwest, are very dry, and frequently 
pected. When the hot spell is prolonged cause severe damage to corn and grass 


the western and central parts of the state crops. 
nay experience several days of “hot winds.” Sam T. Bratton, 


The hot winds come from the south and University of Missouri, Jan., 1921. 


The Demands of the Times Upon Our Schools 


\n address delivered by Proressok WiLLIAM H. Kivcpatrick of Columbia Univer 
sity, New York City. 


(Continued from the January number) 


In the preceding part of this address Dr. Kilpatrick makes clear the following points: 
1. Education must order itself in relation to the social group as a whole. The position to 
be combatted is that which looks on the school as being an instrument, which exists 
purely and mainly to prepare certain folks to get on well in the world. It must be made 
an instrument to effect a better civilization. 2. The momentousness of the present time 
in the world’s history, the rapidity with which thngs happen, the large part played by 
book and thought, the widespread conscious thought that is being given to a study of 
society. The consequent demand that we bring up the rising generation able to cope 
with the situat‘on. 3. The present time is marked from other times by its being a 
period of the application of tested thought to the problems of society. Coexistent with 
this characteristic are three tendencies: (a) To criticize our social institutions in the 
light of tested thought, (b) toward the agg:egation of men in ever growing units and 
the integration of men in more numerous relaticnships, (c) toward democracy. 4. These 
tendencies have received strength andimpetus from the application of tested thought and 
lead to two conclus-ons especially significant to the teacher, viz: that authoritarianism in 
the affairs of men wanes and that the changes: are inherent in the process of civilization 
and are all embrasive so far as human institutions are concerned.—Editor. 


In view of all the foregoing what shall lf the world faces many and great and 
e say are the special demands made up- unknown changes it is impossible that we 
m us who teach? What characteristics by taking thought can prepare our youth 
re especially needed to enable the rising specifically to meet that unknown situa- 


generation to meet its problems and diffi- tion. We must prepare them to adapt 
culties? Some things can be named at themselves, when the time shall come, to 
once. that unknown and shifting world. We 


Among the many changes that are to must then, as far as we can, make our 
come some will come about apart from our young people adaptable, capable of easy 
special efforts to bring them, perhapseven and intelligent adjustment. It is methods 
in spite of efforts to prevent their coming, of investigation they must be taught, not 

ut others we can bring or not as we like specific solutions. That they shall think 

nd according to the fashion we choose. and not what they shall think must be our 

Change is inevitable, but progress is con- aim. 
tingent. It is then exceedingly important Since there is no longer dependence to 
that the rising generation believe in orderly be placed upon merely authoritarian ethics 

cesses of capitalizing change rather than  inculcated by blind habit, we must seek an 

violent and catastrophic measures. The intelligent moralization. Moral habits? 
road to revolution if often traveled can but Yes, but moral principles besides. On no 
ead to the death of civilization. other basis can we expect our young peo- 
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ple to adjust themselves morally to that 


ever shifting If they do not have 


the “why” as well as the “what” of mor- 


als, they will not clearly recognize the 


moral demand in the changed aspect of af- 


fairs. ‘Lo give them habituation only is to 
invite moral anarchy. This is indeed a 
great responsibility The time once was 
when the school could say to the church, 
this matter of morals belongs to you, but 
that day for good or ill has passed. It 1s 
to the school that society must look and 
we can only meet our duty by building an 
intelligent moralization. 


A fourth matter perhaps not quite so 


pressing as the preceding is the demand 
that none of our uth get only trade 
training. ‘Trade training we need and it 
must be got somewhere, but our working 
people need something more. We must 
have ai 11S ho understand the “why” 
of what they do. Else they cannot co- 
operate consciously in what they do, and, 
more to the immediate point, they will be 
unable to mselves to the shifting 
demand ew proceses. Intelligent our 
workmen must be, for their own sakes as 
well as for the sake of their work. But 
even re, our workmen of all classes 
and grades common with all others—if 


there are to remain any who do not work 


—must be ttelligent citizens. Anything 


else is dangerous to the welfare of so- 
ciety. No 3 > trade training. A more 
pernicious doctrine is not preached. 


But the- principles given in our analysis 


yield yet other guidance. Consider our in- 


ternatonal situa The unending pro- 


cess of aggregation and integration has for 
us a very definite lesson. An inclusive in- 


tegration absolutely inevitable unless 


is to fail. A round world was 
e to return upon itself. As the 
England could 


unite in 


civilization 


bound in ti! 


seven petty kil odoms ot 


not continue separate but must 


time into one inclusive kingdom; as the 


Scotland could not forever con- 


clans of 
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tinue in mutual warfare but must unite to 
form one country; as in my own country 
the thirteen original states could not walk 
independent paths but must form first the 
confederation and then a union and finally 
make of this an indestructible union; so 
the same processes of integration are bring- 
world together. 


ing the nations of the 


the continuance of the 


tion and integration, now steadily increas- 


Granted aggrega 


ing, the time was bound to come when the 
multiplicity of mutual relationships would 
solution of 


demand the joint intelligent 


common problems. If nations are already 
so bound together that the assassination of 
one man in an obscure corner lights a fire 
world—if 


that spreads 
these things can happen, it would seem 


over the whole 


that the time has already come when some 
inclusive organization shall make such 
things impossible. 

And what do these things mean for the 
They mean that we must build 
world-mindedness in children, the 


ability to see the world of humanity and 


teacher ? 


our 


not merely the people of our one single 
nation. It means further a positive world 
patriotism, an unselfishness in dealing with 
the mutual affairs of our countries. I am 
not saying that we should no longer love 
our respective countries. Far from it. But 
I do mean to decry a selfish patriotism 
that lets the immediate and apparent good 
of country outweigh considerations of 
right and justice and good will to men. 
The patriotic rivalry I would advocate is a 
rivalry to excel in helping mankind, and 
not rivalry in the exploitation of backward 
nations. The worldmindedness we would 
build must see the practical and moral im 
possibility of an exclusive national sover- 
eignty. It was on this rock that Prussia 
came so near wrecking the civilization of 
the world. 

Such a conception of worldmindedness 
for my country, and possibly for yours 


means anew history,anew geography, and 
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inew civics. It must bea h 


ind not one that separates. 


geography that teaches for other 


respect 
utuall, 


that 


4 41 ] -1,] 
ations, that sees the whole world n 


nterdependent. It must be a civics 
duties 


ind possibilities in relations to others, and 


home to the individual his 


rings 


' like duti a i ey f- 1° 
ne uke duues and possipiities Of is 


on in relation to other nations. The task 


great, the schools cannot do all, but w 
an at least do our part to make the spi 
| human brotherhood permeate the work 
instruction. 


We may get light also on the domesti 


ituation from our analysis. In matters 


lustrial the tendency to aggregation 

ir outrun the spirit of democracy. So 

iv our organization has considered on! 
mainly the money outcome; we have 
o often forgotten the element of humat 

y. These men who work in factorie 


re not merely producers, money makers; 


also men of like passions as we 


ey are 
Ve have been prone to forget this, and 
ive left democracy out of account in ou 
If our 
e may be sure that in some way, some 
WwW, the spirit of dem cTacy 


\\ 


so the industrial realm. \We 


must entei 


cannot s 


iat specific form this will take—we d 
t know, possibly no one has as yet eve 
mceived a suitable plan; but this we can 
Unless 
s work as well as from his work we are 
And this 
We must 
ve in our work as well as from our work 
What is then demanded of the school 
hat it build in its pupils breadth of viex 
social and 


y upon: the worker lives 


ing to have unrest forever. 
ids of all kinds of workers. 


economic matters, the umn- 


It must be a 
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sé Oj responsil ility 
, and such an ability 
ur pupius grown to 
prey of dema 


e things should per- 
time an) 
ought to be to 

ner grip on such 
provide oppor- 
breadth of view, the 
and the ability to 
al and economic 
is necessary to 
very manner of 
ive no small 
elfish attitude 
in, but a sense 
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be built 
herited has come 
te past when edu 
inculcate 
nd and to 


“us on 


impart 
the other. 

The duty 
as is the life 
live in the demo- 
ure. It 


; 


d attitudes neces- 


is our part 


life enter into the 


Our young people. 


we meet the demand 


schools. In prepara- 
nd changing future 
e not sufficient. 


re immensely more 


hese, three especially 


ur every endeay 


bility, responsi- 
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Report of the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries 


and Tenure of Office 


I. Statement of the Scope of the Work Undertaken by the Committee. 


1. Soon after the appointment of the 
committee a questionnaire was formulated 
from which we secured important data 
concerning the salaries of rural and ele- 
mentary teachers, and the certification of 
the same. This report has already been 
published by the Executive Committee. 
Therefore, it seems that no restatement of 
the findings on that questionnaire would 
be necessary. Moreover, at the same time 
the resolutions of the State Teachers As- 
sociation were elaborated and interpreted 
in such a way as to give in a large 
measure the various types of positions and 
certification for rural and elementary 
schools. 

2. The chairman of the Committee was 
invited to present the preliminary find- 
ings in the study to the City Superintend- 
ents at Jefferson City in February, 1920. A 
special feature of that report was the 
graphing of ten typical cities in Missouri 
and setting hypothetical standards for the 
year 1920-21 for superintendents, princi- 
pals, high school teachers and grade teach- 
ers. 

3. The chairman of the Committee 
made a careful study of the salaries of 
the professors in the five Teachers Col- 
leges of the state, comparing the salaries 
of 1913-14 with the salaries for 1920-21, 
and at the same time proposed a schedule 
which should be approximated for the 
year 1921-22. 

4. The secretary of the Committee had 
a study made of the salaries of profes- 
sors in the State University. This study 
compares the salaries in our own institu- 
tion with those of similar state universi- 
ties, concluding with recommendations for 
a schedule for the current year. 


5. Recently the chairman of the Com- 
mittee sent out a duplicate questionnaire 
of the original one, returns on which have 
been tabulated and comparisons between 
the two questionnaires will be made later 
on in this report. 

6. The salary schedules for St. Louis 
and Kansas City have been studied by the 
Committee and we are pleased to note that 
in a general way our recommendations 
A single il- 

For the 


have been met by the cities. 
lustration might be in point. 
year 1914-15 the minimum salary for each 
of the cities was $000.00 for permanent 
appointment. For 1920-21 the minimum 
salary is $1200.00 for permanent appoint- 
ment. In both cities new salary schedules 
have been proposed, based on training, ex- 
perience and efficiency. In the case of 
elementary schools it is possible to reach 
a maximum salary of $2200.00. 

II. Some Comparisons and Results. 

1. Certificates. We quote below the 
certification status from both question- 
naires. The table below excludes St. 
Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph. 


First Second 
Questionnaire Questionnaire 
a. County Special (issued to fill 








COND sc aciccscscovcsaces 1,161 806 
DD. ao xopasdeuwsenaes 3,848 4,244 
©. Goren Grae ..ccccccccsececs 4,447 3,128 
GB TR GG. cccvaccccecccsecs 1,977 2,350 
e. Rural Certificates .......... 208 247 
f. Teacher Training Certificates 1,024 1,194 
g. Regents Certificates ......... 658 607 
h. Sixty Hour Diplomas ....... 981 1,087 
{. Ninety Hour Diplomas ...... 702 503 
j. Teachers’ College Degrees 

CAD. GF DB) cccceccccscse 429 401 
k. Life State Certificates ...... 463 561 
1. Five Year State Certificates 240 211 
m. Three Year State Certificates 121 155 
n. Special State Certificates .... 189 131 

Datals. cvcece 16,448 15,625 


From the first 


2. Salary Increases. 




















questionnaire we discovered the median 
salary for rural school teachers to be be- 
tween $400.00 and $499.00. From the re- 
discover that the 
median salary for rural teachers is _be- 
tween $600.00 and $699.00 or an approxi- 
of 50%. 

From the first questionnaire the median 


‘ent questionnaire we 


nate increase 


salary for elementary teachers is between 
$500.00 and $599.00 and from the recent 
questionnaire we find that the 
salary is between $600.00 and $699.00—an 
increase of 33 1/3%. 

One interesting fact should be noted in 
that the 


school teachers have received larger in- 


median 


this connection, namely, rural 
‘reases, and that the median figure for 
the rural schools is about the same as for 
elementary teachers, the figure being 
somewhere between $600.00 and $699.00. 
If these two figures were averaged the in- 
crease for all elementary schools would be 
approximately 41%. This is in substan- 
tial agreement with the findings from a 
juestionnaire from some four 
students in the summer 
the Central Missouri State 


Teachers College in the summer of 1920. 


hundred 
summer school 


session of 


[his group made a very good random se- 
lection of the students enrolled in that in- 
There it found the 
centage of increase for the year 1920-21 
wer the year 1919-20 was 42%. 

3. <A study of the salaries of the pro- 


stitution. was per- 


fessors in the five Teachers’ Colleges re- 
veals the fact that there is about a 50% 
increase in the year 1920-21 over the year 
1913-14. However, it should be noted that 
the increase in the various institutions is 
by no means uniform, one institution hav- 
ing made an increase of only 25% whereas 
another has made an increase of 76%. It 
should be noted, that between 
these two institutions there is a wide va- 
riation in salaries in the year 1913-14. 

4. The study for the salaries of the 
professors in the State University reveals 


however, 
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the fact that on the whole the increase has 
not been more than 20%. 

Recent figures from the ten towns in 
which the hypothetical salary was pro- 
posed at the Jefferson City meeting are 
now available. These figures do not in- 
dicate that the hypothetical standards have 
been at all realized. 

III. Proposed Schedules. 
It is the 


that proposed schedules for 1921-22 must 


the contention of Committee 


be very much higher than at present. 
There have been slight decreases in the 
cost of living, but as a matter of fact in 
dex figures still indicate over one hun- 
dred per cent increase in the cost of liv- 


1914-15, 


possible that the cost of living will ma- 


ing over and it does not seem 
a 


terially decrease very soon. In fact, prac- 
tically all evidence and all authorities have 
agreed that we have moved up to a level 
very different from that existing prior to 
Best that we 


return to 


the war. authorities agree 


will never pre-war levels, and 
that possibly a hundred per cent increase 
is the standard to be expected. This state- 
ment applies to the situation involving all 
sorts of teaching positions; rural schools, 
elementary schools, high schools, the state 
teachers’ colleges and the university. In 
no one of these situation have we even ap- 
proximated justice in the matter of in- 
creases. 

IV. Supply of Teachers. 

There is no indication that the supply 
teachers is soon to 
with the demand. Within a few days the 
the N. E. A. have reported 
100,000 short of 


By “desirable 


of trained catch up 
officials of 


that we are more than 


the desirable standards. By 
standards” is meant those standards which 
formerly prevailed. Recently the Chairman 
of the Committee wrote the Commissioner 
of Education asking for information con- 
cerning the enrollment in teacher-training 
institutions for the present year. He re- 


ported that there are now enrolled in 207 








, 
{ 
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teacher-training institutions in the country 
51,949 students, which is an increase of 
9.3 per cent over last year. However, 
about twenty-five of these are county 
training schools located in Michigan and 
Wisconsin. These institutions show an in- 
crease of about 20%. There are onl; 
about 230 normal schools in the country 
We have here the figures from nearly 
two hundred of them. In 1914-15 these 
same institutions enrolled 95,000 prospec- 
tive teachers At the present time we have 
enrolled in them slightly more than one- 
half of that number. \Vhen we consider 
the direct need of 100,000 teachers and 
the meager supply to make up that num- 
ber the situation is nothing short of 4 
tragedy. 
V. Tentative Standar 
the year 1920-21. 


ds in Salaries for 





The conditions ar¢ 1 in Missouri 
that is almost imp bie to lay down a 
principle o1 1 io make a just salary 
schedule 1 ii¢ proposes the fol- 
lowing tor the year 1920-22: 

$200.00 for high school graduates with 

professional training. 
1200.00 for two years of college work 
with the professional training. 


1500.00 fo1 lleze graduates with pro 


fessional training. 
Any scientific salary schedule would in- 


ie ‘ : ° 
clude annual increments for a period ot 


years. These annual increments, of 
course, should be based on increased effi- 
ciency and added preparation. A minimum 
of $100.00 per year for the first five 
years would not be unreasonable. To 
those people who have not studied the 
problem this may seem unreasonable, but 
when we consider the fact that all the 
proposed conditions might be met and 
teachers would still receive not much 
more than half the salary of other types 
of workers, it is at once apparent that the 
proposed schedules are not unreasonable. 
Of course, these schedules have nothing to 
do with the large cities. Undoubtedly the 
scale proposed by the Committee which 
follows closely that known as the N. F 
A. or Evenden schedule is the permanent 
scale to which we should look. 

VI. Tenure. 


The Committte has not | le 


been able to 
formulate any general principle about ten 
ure. Undoubtedly it is good policy for ef 
ficient workers to be retained during a 
period of years without contracting each 
ear. However, Missouri law is such that 

permanent contract could not be granted 
even with the consent of the Board. Itis 
the opinion of the Committee that there is 
not much hope for permanent tenure un- 
til schools go on a twelve months’ basis. 
When this is done a permanent contract, 
or at least contract for a series of years 
may be feasible. 


Practical Lessons in Thrift 


By Savings Division of Eighth and 


Tenth Federal Reserve Districts 


Note. These lessons are prepared by the educational department of the Savings Divisions of the 8th 
and (0th Federal Reserve Districts. Correspondence is invited and should be addressed to C. A. Middough, 


Savings Division, Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City, 


Missouri, by those in the (0th District, and to D. W. 


Clayton, Savings Division, 415 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri, by those working in the 8th District. 


Lesson XXI 
Week of February 7th. 
INVESTMENT (Continued) 
AIM: To study the thrift involved in Life 
Insurance. 
Procedure. 
I. Life Insurance while not an investment 


is considered as a means of saving and as 
a way to provide for protection of depend- 
ent ones. 

II. Need of protection. Three men out ol! 
one hundred leave an estate of $10,000 or 
more; fifteen leave an estate of $2,000 to 
$10,000; eighty-two out of every one hun- 

















The result: Eighteen widows out of one 


— 1 7 . “1 rtahl “ir 1 ne 
1undred are in comfortable circumstances; 





rty-seven§ are ct mpelled to work and 
ten lack c¢ , and thirty-five are in 
solute want and must depend upon 
harity or relatives for support. 

| rhe forms of Insurance 

1) I Insurance—Insurance for a speci- 

1m D¢« of years 
2) Ordinary |! Ir é 


3) Twenty Pay Life Insurance: 
(4) Endowment. 
Warning: One should not burden himselt 


ith insurance; that is, should not carry 


nore than he can comfortably pay for. 

Conclusion. Insurance relieves worry ove1 

ture of dependtnts; allows one to conce1 
} ] na it 3 +} 


te on his work, and it 1s the obvious duty 


every individual provide for those de- 
ndent upon him. 
Lesson No. XXII 
Week of February 14th 
INVESTMENT (Continued) 

AIM: To study good roads as an invest- 
ent. 
rocedure. 

Good roads make form lands more valu- 
able. 


(1) They are really the equivalent of mov- 


g the farms nearer towns or cities; and 
nd near towns or cities is more valuable 
an that far away. 
2) If a farmer puts $500 into good roads 
the value of his farm is thereby increas 
$1000, he has made a good investment 
[. Good roads make farming more profit 
able. 
(1) A farmer can haul his crops and stock 
» market in much less time and with much 
ss expense over good roads than over bad 
ads. 
(2) He can use a car for li 
for running to town for repairs and save 


ght marketing 
s horses. He can also use trucks on good 
oads for heavy hauling. 

(3) Good roads save horses, harness and 


vagons. 


II. Good roads enable farmers to get mail 
daily. 

V. They make better schools possible by 
making attendance better. They also en- 
able school districts to consolidate, and it 
was shown in lesson 20 that education is 
an investment. 

People in cities are profited by investing 
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producing estate. 
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: I } t . +} of 9 rite } 
in good roads pe Cause neir prosperity de- 
I nds upon the trade the c \ nd 
y prosper as the cour y | spers 
V1 Mor S] r good ( is an iIn- 








a ore \V . 

re e p itable, makes better schools 

gives cities and wns more trade, brings 

pleasure and satisiaction, an s clearly a 
good investment 

Lesson XXIII 
Week of February 2lst 
INVESTMENT ( ) 
AIM: l¢ dy some forms of 


nvestment 





Procedure. 
| rhe ¢ s Sav Club. Many b s 
now cond 4 t s \ 5s DS i 
pian st c di ra t 
year for Christma s expenses \ reasonable 
I ( I cst should t Ss 
mi so t th money ti \ 
gro d ¢ tmas expens provides 
Ui 
11 S gs Banks Most banks now et! 
courage tl t through the means of the 
savings department his depart it will 
accept deposits « sme al nts and will 
from » 4 erest compounded 
innua on these acc l fea 
tures of the plan are: First, young pe 
early get in touch with bankers and bus 


ness met Second, they find it less easy to 


withdraw funds than upon a checking ac- 
count; Chird, it appeals to the pride and 


ice; Fourth, it is good 





gives them self-reliat 


business training 


III. Building and Loan Associatio1 Many 
communities have well cstzblished  build- 
ing and loan associations. Stock in these 
associations yields a f: rate cf interest 


and is usually safe. (Ilave pupils get the 
details of the plan frem the local secre- 
tary). 

IV. Mortgages When cne has enough 
money he can find an attractive investment 
in mortgages. Mortgages are of two kinds: 
Chattel mortgages and mortgages on real 
estate. The real estate mortgages, if prop- 

erly secured, are the more desirable in that 

land values do not materially depreciate 

(Discuss mortgages from the standpoint of 

the man who loans and the man who bor 

rows.) 


pS ete oe is 
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V. Land Investments. Investments in real 
estate are often good. They require, how- 
ever, a knowledge of land and of economic 
conditions. 

Conclusion: Safety, reasonable rate of in- 
terest and ability to dispose of without sac- 
rifice are desirable characteristics of an in- 
vestment. 

Lesson XXIV 
Week of February 28th 
INVESTMENT (Continued) 

AIM: To study investment in Government 
Securities. 

Procedure. 

I. Government Bonds. 

(1) They are promissory notes of the 
United States secured by the wealth of the 
Nation. 

(2) They pay good interest considering the 
security. 

(3) They are issued in small denominations 
so that people with small amounts may in- 
vest. 

(4) They are non-taxabl 
II. Treasury Certificates 

(1) Issued in $25, $100 and $1C00 denomi- 


nations Bear interest at the rate of four 


per cent compounded quarterly. 
(2) A feature about this investment is that 


it does not depreciated in value. It always 
is worth more than is paid for it 
III. The Savings and Thrift Stamps. 


(1) $5.00 Savings Stamps are issued on the 
same basis as the Treasury Certificates. The 
price in January is $4.12. The price and re- 
demption value increases at the rate of 1 
cent a month to $4.23 in December, 1921. 

(2) $1.00 Thrift Stamp. This is a new is- 
sue. It does not bear interest but may be 
affixed to a Savings Card and exchanged 
with the small payment for a $25 Treasury 
Certificate or may be applied on the pur- 
chase of a Savings Stamp. 

(3) The 25 cents Thrift Stamp does not 
bear interest. Is a means of saving the pur- 
chase price of a Savings Stamp. 

Conclusion. Government securities are th« 
safest investment in the world. They pay a 
good rate of interest considering their s« 
curity. They are in denominations to suit 
every class of investor—from 25 cents up to 
any amount. In case of emergency bonds 
may be sold or certificates and stamps may 


be cashe d 


President Threlkeld Writes to the Chairmen 


of the Community Associations 


Believes That They Should Serve Their Communities 


The following letter was sent out under 
date of January 8 to all Community As- 
sociation chairmen of the state by Presi- 
dent A. L. Threlkeld: 

“T do not want to insinuate by this let- 
ter that 1 am of the opinion that your 
Community Teachers’ Association is not 
alive. I simply want to express my feel- 
ing concerning a policy with respect to the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
which I think will have to be carried out 
if our organization is to be effective. That 
policy is this: Every Community Teach 
ers’ Association will have to adopt some 


sort of a program of its own which will 
keep it in action during the year. If only 
an organization meeting is held and then 


nothing more is done during the year, you 
can see at once that such a Community 
Association will be of little help in the 
face of the wonderful opportunity whicl 
we now have under our new plan of or 
ganization. 

‘““Cnder cur new Constitution it seems 
evident to me that the vital thing is the 
Community Association. Under the old 
plan which depended upon a mass meet 
ing for the transaction of its business this 
was not true. But under this plan if the 
Community Association does not function 
as such there will inevitably be a reaction 
working toward the old way. 

“If a Community Association goes fur 
ther than having merely an organization 
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meeting and actually meets and discusses 
communications which come to it from the 
xecutive Committee that will not be suf- 


ficient. In my opnion no Community As- 
sociation can keep up interest in its or- 
canization if it meets only for these pur- 
poses. 

“The Community Association must put 
that 
must 


emphasis upon which interests the 


community. It function as a local 
influence as well as in other matters. It 

ust do its part in promoting all of the 
interests of the community in which it is 
Isn’t your community trying to 
If so, 


sn’t there something that your Community 


located. 
promote some project at this time? 


\ssociation can do to help that movement 
mg? If there is, do you agree with me 
hat such action upon the part of your 
\ssociation would establish it upon a 
ich higher plane of esteem among your 
eople than it can- possibly reach in any 
her way? Would not such a policy con 
nce your people that their teachers are 
oad in their vision and that the kind of 
ervice which those teachers are trying to 
ive calls for reciprocity? 
“Do you agree with me also in the 
itement that if the Community Associa 
n is taking active part in these commu 
tv affairs it will be in the best of condi- 
n for responding to calls made upon it 
the Executive Committee? Is it reas 
nable to suppose that a Community Asso- 
ition that meets only to consider extern- 
affairs will be up and doing in a way 
it makes it serviceable in statewide af 
irs? I am trying to proceed in my think- 
ng under the principle that where there is 
tion there is life, and that there will not 
enough action to give life in the case 
' the Association that does not enter into 
al affairs. 


there are 
there is no 
rticular community project being pro- 


that 
which 


“Of course it may be 
some communities in 
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time. If that is the situa 


tion is it too much to expect of the Com 


moted at this 
munity Teachers’ Association that it start 
Why 


\ssociation take the lead in cer- 


something cannot the Community 
Teachers’ 
tain matters as well as other organizations 
interested in the public good? 

this, but I am 
feel that the 


Missouri has 


“T may be wrong about 


sure that I am in earnest. | 
greatest era for education 
ever known is about to begin of we who 
are charged with the responsibility of lead 
ing public thought are alive to the oppor 
But, getting back to the old idea, 
that as a State 


tion we can be successful only to the ex 


tunity. 


I feel Teachers’ Associa 


tent that the Community <Asociation is a 


going concern with committees working 


all the time and meetings held frequently 
so that not only the teachers but the peo 
ple of the community will know that there 


is in the locality such a thing as a 


Community Teachers’ organization and 
that it is a wonderful asset to its public. 


“T cannot go further at this time be 


cause I must limit the length of my let- 
ter. I should like to ask every chairman 
who agrees with me to send me word of 
anything his Community Association has 
done or is contemplating along the line dis 
cussed in this letter. I want to get out at 
frequent intervals a mimeographed digest 
send it to 


of all these things and every 


Community Teachers’ Association in the 
State, but 


quickly from the chairmen. 


I cannot do this unless I hear 


“Please let me know what vou are do- 
ing or what vour Community Teachers’ 
\ssociation is going to do that is of a lo 
cal nature so that I can use the informa- 
tion for any suggestive value it may have 
to those who are not yet started. 

With the best wishes for the progress 
of education in your community, I am, 
Very truly yours, 

A. L. THRELKELD 





eer 
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Missouri State Teachers’ Association Serves Cuban 
School Through its Pupils’ Reading 
Circle Department 


The Pupils’ Reading Circle does not the English language is taught and wher 
confine its services to the schools of Mis- Missouri teachers find their work. Eve: 
souri nor even the United States, nor yet better service will be rendered when pul 
to continental America, as is evidenced by lishing companies are again able to fu 
the Cuban money order to Secretary FE. nish books as ordered so that no orde 
M. Carter, a facsimile of which is printed will have to be delayed because of in 
below. While the major part of the busi- bility to get books. 

confined to Missouri, The order from Cuba comes from 


nes is, of course, 
promptness, courteous- former Missourian, Milton C. Davis, w! 


the Association’s 
ness and business ability has extended its is now doing missionary and school wo 
usefulness to all parts of the world where in that island. 
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How to Organize Local Historical Societies 
C. H. McCrure 

Local historical societies should be or-  tennial without organizing a local hist 

ganized in every community of Missouri cal society it would certainly be appro} 


this year. There are two reasons for such ate for such a society to direct a cent 


organizations either of which would justi- nial celebration. Second, the interest t! 
fy them. First, this is the centennial of is aroused this year in Missouri hist 
Missouri statehood and a_ celebration county history, city or community hist 
should be held in every community. While and family history should be made per 
it is possible to celebrate Missouri Cen nent. This can not be done without p 
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nnot obtain such history from books 
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nent organization. 


Our family life, our community life, our 


itutional life of whatever type depends 
m our family history, our community 
tory and our institutional history. To 
lerstand these phases of our environ 
nt we must understand this history 


ese things touch us much more fre 
ntly than our National History. We 


+ ] 


= Cs 
ut it is just such his that 1s gathered, 


rved and made available for use by 
historical society mong social and 
fessional organizations the most suc- 


1 1 
| 


sful type are those it are affiliated 


the smallest loc unit tod the State 
nization. In this tvpe of organization 


individual pays sufficient dues to the 


7 


organization to become a member of 


local, county (if there be one) and 
organization. Thus the individu 


the local organization are attached t 
‘rmanent going concern that is not in 
rer of failing. 

the field of historical endeavor we 
especially fortunate in Missouri i 


1 


ving a State Historical Society which i 


only a going concern but one whicl 
made a remarkable growth and novw 
Is first in membership among™§ state 


torical Societies west of the Missis 
river. It now has a library of 10500 
1d volumes of Missouri newspapers 
200,000 books and pamphlets. It pul 
es the Missouri Historical Review, 4 
rterly magazine which is sent free to 
member of the society. The Review 
ng the past year has contained abou 
pages of Missouri history. The li 
‘y and property of the society is housed 
splendid fire proof building at Colum 
Missouri. 


[here are two methods of procedure 


ical society in a community may call 


have proved successful in organizing 
historical societies in Missouri. First, 


one desiring to organize a local his- 
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The president was empowered to appoint 
an executive committee to consist of the 
officers of the Society and one commit- 
teeman in each community where a local 
society was planned. The officers then 
proceeded to organize local societies in the 
various communities of the counties where 
there was sufficient interest. The county 
society now has more than one hundred 
members. 

Whichever method may be used it is 
important that every member of the local 
society become a member of the State So- 
ciety and get the Review. This more 
than gives the member value received for 
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his dues and at the same time a permanen 
historical sense is created in the commu 
nity. 

Local Historical Societies not affiliated 
with a State Society have seldom bee 
permanent and then only when endowe 
or supported by some wealthy individual 

In the case of the State Historical So 
ciety of Missouri, the General Assembl 
of the State supports the Society. Ce 
tanly teachers as well as all public spirited 
citizens should be active in organizing | 
cal historical societies and securing appr 
priate local centennial celebrations thi 
year. 


State Director McCartney Plans Campaign for 
N. E. A. Enrollment 


Supt. L. McCartney of Hannibal met 
with the executive committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association in Jefferson City, 
January 6, and plans were set on foot to 
canvass the State for an increase in mem- 
bers of the National Education Associa- 
tion. This canvass will be carried on 
through the community associations in 
February and March. It will be conduct- 
ed from the office of Secretary FE. M. 
Carter in cooperation with Mr. McCart- 
ney, who is state director of the N. E. A. 
in Missouri. 

The 1921 meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
July 3-8. 
Missouri an unusual opportunity to bene- 


This will give the teachers of 


fit by the inspiration coming from such a 
great meeting in our immediate part of 
the United States, and the representation 
from Missouri should be larger than it 
ever has been in any meeting of the Na- 
tional Association. We should reasonably 
expect 10,000 Missouri teachers to be pres- 
in Des Moines and receive the benefit that 
comes from that convention. 

In order to accomplish this result and 





secure the official representation that we 
will be entitled to have in the Nation 
Association, the drive for membershi; 
should result in a very great increase b 
advanced enrollment. The membersh 
fee is $2.00, and this will pay for the yea: 
1920-21 including the Des Moines meeting 
The Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
will be entitled to official representatio: 
in the house of representatives of the N 
tional Association in proportion to the 
number of N. E. A. members who are « 
the roll of membership of the State Ass 
ciation. Each community association shou 
endeavor in February and March to enrol! 
100% of the teachers in its own territor 
as members of the state and communi! 
associations. This is the first step in tl 
drive. The second step is to secure as 
many of these members of the community 
association as possible for membership 
the N. E. A. Enrollment blanks for this 
purpose will be furnished by Secretary 
W. Crabtree, National Education Associa 
tion, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washing 
ton, D. C. The officers of each comn 
nity association should write immediate! 
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» Secretary Crabtree for enrollment 
lanks and other printed matter. Remit 
tances at the rate of $2.00 per member 
hould be sent direct to Secretary Crab 
ree at Washington. 

\ll arguments that apply as reasons fot 
joining the State Association, also have 
ir counterpart in our relation to the 
National Association. It is no longer 
simply a great mass organization holding 
in unwieldy convention once a year. It is 
rganized on a representative basis and 
is a great program of constructive work 
for the improvement of education in 


\merica runing through a series of years. 
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This program is comprehensive and states 


manlike, and is esesntial to the welfare of 
our country. No teacher can justify her 
self or himself in remaining out of t 


1 
} 
I 


National Association on the ground that 


membership in that body is not important 
individuality or collectively. 

Ikach community association should take 
immediate action as outlined above with 
out waiting to hear from Secretary I. M 
Carter or State Direcetor L. McCartney 
The membership campaign has already 
been pressed with success in some parts 
of the State, and what has been done 


there c: | lon lecewher 
tnere Can e gone eisewnere 





(Continued from page 64) 


Sec. 2. Class A shall include all persons 
oO are graduates of standard four-year col 
ges with at least 24 semester hours of pro- 
ssional training: Class B shall include 
rsons who have had at least two years of 
tandard colleg¢ or normal school work in 
dvance of a four-year high school; provided, 
his training shall include at least 20 semes 
hours of professional training; Class C 
ill include all persons who are graduates 
standard four-year high schools’ witl 


¢ 


ourses including at least three high school 
its of professional training or have had i 
ddition to the four-year high school cours« 
15 semester hours of profesisonal training; 
Class D shall include all persons whose prep 
ration is lower than the requirements for 
Class C. 
3. From and after the passage and 
taking effect of this act, no board of educa- 
tion or board of directors of any school dis 
rict in Missouri shall employ any teacher ol 
Class A at a salary of less than $1,500 per 
ar; no teacher of Class B at a salary of 
ess than $1,200 per year; no teacher of Class 
C at a salary of less than $800 per year; no 
eacher of Class D at a salary of less than 


$000 per year, nor more than $700 

Sec. 4. The salaries stated in section 3 ar 
he minimum salaries for the first year ol 
service in a given school district. It is fur- 
ther provided that each teacher whose work 
s good and Satistactory shall be entitled to 


annual increments in salary of at least $50 


pel \ lt $ the led t 1 

( che 1 ( ss VV ( re SIX 

Or cor I ( s Ss ( ( 
trict sha t he end 

receive \ east $300 in advance o 
he salaries spec d in section 3 Provided 
that this increment shall not apply to Class 


D te achers 








SPRINC and FALL 


Orders for 


Economy Crayon 
Noiseless Erasers 
Playground Apparatus 
School Furniture 
Kindergarten Supplies 
Paint, Crayons, Paper, 
Pens, Pencils, Ink, 
Everything for Schools, 


should be held until our traveling met 

rive or you get ¢ new 1921 catalog 

We can give prompt service and guarar 
tee low prices on above mater al, OF 
orders but can only promise to do ou 


best on late orders 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


Distributors for Milton-Bradley Co. for 
twenty years 


922 Oak Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL REVE- 


NUES 
Mrs. Philip S. Elliott, Chairman 


This conference made the following 
recommendations which were adopted: 

First, that for the purpose of meeting 
the critical situation confronting the pub- 
lic schools and of providing for thei 
urgent immediate needs, the local taxing 
officials, the State Tax Commission and 
State Board of Equalization be requested 
to enforce the law providing for the as- 
sessment of property for taxation at its 
true value. 

Second, that for the purpose of pro- 
viding adequate support for 
public education, 


permanent 
constitutional provision 
be made for a state tax on property for 
the support of public schools and other 
state educational institutions. 

Discussions were participated in by 
twenty-three persons, including four mem 


bers of school boards, five members of 


the Legislature, one member Chamber « 
Commerce, Kansas City, superintendent 
teachers, women’s clubs, etc. 

The report of this committee wi: 
adopted with the additional recommend: 
tion that the legislature be asked to aj 
propriate one-half the general revenue fi 
the support of public schools instead « 
one-third as has been the customary pra‘ 
tice. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CER 
TIFICATION AND STANDARDI 
ZATION OF TEACHERS 

The conference was composed of scho 


board members, county superintendent 


presidents of state teachers colleges, gra 
principals and teachers. 

1. We recommend that after Sept. 
1922, all new applicants for certificat 
be required to have four years of hig 
school work including professional trai 
holding  certificat« 


ing. Persons now 








Lowe & Campbell 
Athletic Goods Co. 

Dear Sirs: 
Pleasen send me your new Spring 

Catalog and Discount Sheet 


WMD ckc cvs secccsecéisecqvcvesenes 


BENS cccccccceccsdceeceuescseces } 


DEE hs cae in wteccnndesvewnesens 


Track Equipment 


AT WHOLESALE RATES 
Superintendents, Principals and Athletic Di 


rectors can make a big saving by 


The Best In All Athletic Goods. 
Our New Spring Catalog and Discount Sheet 


Lowe & Campbell 


Athletic Goods Company 
1113 Grand Ave. 505 N. Seventh St. 
Kansas City, 


this special offer 


Mailed On Request. 





Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 








4. Spring term begins March 8, 1921. 
G. E. HOOVER, Registrar. 





STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


Warrensburg, Missouri 


1. Is typical of the best teachers’ college of the United State. 
in 1871; has trained over 57000 students, enrolling 1518 last term. 

2. Now has new fire-proof buildings, fan-heated in winter and fan-cooled in sum- 
mer. Owns a demonstration farm and possesses well equipped laboratories. 


3. Its Faculty of fifty men and women guarantee graduates good positions. 


Opened its doors 


E. L. HENDRICKS, President 
C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean. 
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TEACHERS WANTED! 
Cline Teachers’ Agency 


All Offices Work for You Free Until 
You Are Placed 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BOISE, IDAHO SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Enroll Now - Hundreds Needed 


ARTHUR B. CLINE, Manager 


Fill in Blank and Mail to the Office You Are Nearest 


I hereby apply for a position thru the Cline Teachers’ Agency and agree to pay the agency 5% 
of my first year’s salary, if I accept a position thru its service—commission to be paid out of first and 
second month's salary 


PD acNceddescesennnsndcctusessedenscdaneeensses Prenat GEEPGEE ccccceccsccccsecsecccsscecssssesees 
SS GND cccededcvodcanceutsacseracenscecesesonsees 4 ey ROE wcccccccsasess 
GED Acadetorecccee ED wenncoocsces Combate TS .ccccccccecossacvecescsecasvececesacovess 


My education is 





BD DOC Care GUO) cc cccessccccccscceseesesscesscecesecesees 
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with less qualifications, shall conform to 
the requirements of Form B. section 
10939, provided after Sept. 1, 1925 no cer 
tificate be issued except on the completion 
of four years high school work including 
professional training. The section refer 
red to is as folows: 

Section 10939—County superintendent to 
grant certificates—public examinations held 
when—grades and qualifications. The county 
superintendent of public schools shall have 
authority to examine teachers and grant cer- 
tificates of qualification to teach in their re- 
spective counties or in the state. Three pub- 
lic examinations of two days each shall be 
held during the year on the first Friday and 
the succeeding Saturday in March, June and 
August, at such place or places in the county 
as the county superintendent of school may 
designate. Said examinations shall be con- 
ducted by said county superintendent of pub- 
lic schools or by some one duly authorized 


(Continued on page 86) 








~ School I Drawing Books 


Practical Drawing Modern Arts Course 


School Movement Writing Books 


Practical Writing Course 
School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 

School Supplies 


( Miscellaneous) 


Write Nearest Agency 
for Prices and Catalog 




























—a teachers agency that 
positions. Specializes in 


Half of the state universities have selected our candidates. 
covers all states. If you wanta teacher ora better position, try us. 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ROBERT A. GRANT, President Suites F and H, Odeon Bldg.,ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Something Different 


registers colle ge graduates only, excep 
in vocational and special fields. Does not fill elementary school 
placing teachers in secondary schools, 


normal schools, colleges, and universities. 


Our service 








—— 
URT 
REPORTER MANAGER 








The School that places Students © 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


CHILLICOTHE, MoO. 
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Alaska 


Geography problem 


Problems: 


\laska has been bene- 
to the United 


1. To learn how 
fitted by belonging 
States. 
To learn how the United States has 
been benefitted by the purchase of 
\laska. 
3. To learn how Alaska may be fur- 
ther developed. 
Outline of subject matter for the solu- 
tion of the problem. Developed entirely 
THE WORLD BOOK. 


ndicated will furnish the necessary ma- 


from Pages 


terial. 
since Alaska has 
States, pp. 


1. Russia’s situation 
belonged to the United 


5116-18. 


2. Alaska under the United States, pp. 

135, 141, 142, 143. 

a. Education: public schools in in- 
corporated towns, native school, pp. 
141, 5395, 4245, 3188, 2127. 

b. Missions and religion, p. 141. 

c. Development of natural resources: 
coal, pp. 39, 143, 146; copper, pp. 
139, 142; gold, pp. 139, 6405; forest, 
pp. 138, 5512; salmon, pp. 138, 141, 
4584; seal, pp. 138, 5282; agricultur 
al products, p. 139. 

d. Introduction of reindeer, pp. 137, 
4964. 

e. Improvement of transportation, 
pp. 140, 144, 4604, 6405. 

f. Other modern conveniences: 
Mail, pp. 141, 142; 
wireless, p. 140. 


cable, telegraph, 


g. Prohibition, p. 141. 


3. Further development, pp. 139, 6405. 


r grade class work 


f( 


III. What has been learned through this 


problem alone: 


History: 


They have learned the history of 
\laska and its 
United States; 


askan Boundary Question, Seal Fisher 


connection with the 


terms of purchase; Al- 
ies Law, Territorial Government. 


Arithmetic: 


\rithmetic that will assist in solving 
the problem will be found on pp. 139, 
140. A type of the arithmetic follows: 
In 1916 the output of copper advanced 
to $28,000,000 over the usual output of 


$3,000,000. What was the per cent of 


increase ? 
Source of Material: 


\laska, rein- 
Maps. pp. 134, 


Tue Wortp Boox. See 
deer, gold fields, ete. 
136. Graph p. 138. 


The Problem 
a number prepared by Miss Bruner 
in the Department of education, State Teach- 
Maryville, Mo. The 
pages of THE WORLD BOOK 
This outline is given as an 
THE WORLD BOOK may be 


teaching any subject by the 


Project lesson given above 


is one of 
ers’ College, references 
are to the 
: 
example of how 
used in 


Problem method 


Anyone using THE WORLD BOOK may 
obtain other Problem plans from us. If you 
are not acquainted with THE WORLD 
BOOK write for descriptive circular and our 


monthly 


ROACH & FOWLER, 


1020 McGee, 


Publishers, 


Kansas City, Mo 
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by him to conduct them. Certificates issued 
by said county superintendent of public 
schools shall be of three grades: Third grade 
shall be valid for one year in the county for 
which they are issued, second grade for two 
years, and first grade for three years in any 
county in the state in which the holder is 
employed to teach, when registered with the 
county superintendent of public schools of 
said county. (Here follows enumeration of 
branches required substantially the same 
as in the present law). Provided, that 
from and after September 1, 1922, all 
applicants for third grade certificates must 
present evidence of having completed two 
years’ work in a classified or accredited high 
school, as defined in Section 10941, Session 
Acts, Missouri, 1911; that from and after 
September 1, 1924, all applicants for a third 
grade certificate must present evidence of 
having completed three years of high school 
work; that from and after September 1, 1925, 
all applicants for a third grade certificate 
must present evidence of having completed 
four years of high school work. Provided, 
that teachers holding a valid certificate at the 
time of the taking effect of this act and who 
have had five years’ experience in teaching 


shall be exempt from the high school re 
quirement. 

We further recommend that after Sept 
1, 1922, the distinction between first an 
second grade certificates shall be based 
upon a suitable combination of profession 
al and academic training beyond a four 
year high school course. Provided thes 
requirements shall not apply to first an 
second grade certificates, now in force 
prior to their expiration. 

2. We recommend that in addition t 
the above requirements, a suitable combi 
nation of academic and professional train 
ing be stipulated for the reissue of th 
grades of certificates above mentioned. 

3. We recommend that the fee for ex 
amination be equally divided between th: 
county superintendent’s office and_ th 
State Department and recommend that i: 
$2.00 be necessary for defraying the ex 
penses of grading the papers, that the fe: 


be raised to $4.00. 





CHICAGO 

64 East Van Buren St. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Send for Blanks. 


Free Registration---Glark Teachers’ Agency 


Every office works for every registrant. 
No advance fee—We take the risk. 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Building 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
California Building 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
110-112 E. Lexington St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Globe Building 


Kansas City, Mo. 
618 New York Life Building 


JOSEPH H. HILL, Manager 
Kansas City office. 











MARTIN T. POPE, President 
Aurora, 





Community Lyceums| 


COMMUNITY Talent, COMMUNITY Service and the COMMUNITY 


Guarantee of Excellence is unsurpassed for Missouri Schools 


The Community Lyceum Bureau 


A Talent Agency that guarantees Par Excellence 


L. O. WALCOTT, Secretary 


Missouri 
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A newly consolidated district has lately 


The high school at Amoret has made great awake and progressive school board. They 
ress during the present school year. The have spent approximately three thousand dol- 
| has been raised from a third class to. lars for library books and other equipment 

rank of a first class high school. In ad- during the present school year. 
to the many other improvements that 


been made, a gymnasium is being built 


the present school building by the stu- SUPERINTENDENTS—PRINCIPALS— 
under the supervision of the high TEACHERS 
teachers. Mr. B. E. Parker is in 


Each of this class made money during the 
past summer selling the WORLD BOOK, 
now listed as one of the greatest sellers in 
the United States, and officially approved by 
22 of our leading States. We will give you 


of this school 


formed at Malta Bend, Missouri, with a 


tion of approximately one million dol- : : : 
i © K Cidsl Sere of Gel this chance if you do not get your applica- 
— Aa WJUICK, erty ) ocnel * 
as" . “3 ‘ee . tion in too late. Liberal guarantee and at- 
Mo., is in charge of this school. Malta 


tractive commission proposition. Write us to- 


has lately been advanced to the rank : 
day for particulars. 


first class high school. All the teach- 
are well paid for their services. This ROACH-FOWLER PUBLISHING CO., 
ol has the advartage of having a wide Kansas City, Missouri 





The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of = 


HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and CHURCH SEATING 
Complete Catalog sent upon request. 
Address 
The Peabody School Furniture Compan y 
Factory: North Manchester, Indiana TOPEKA, KANSAS 

















A Shoe Dye and Polish For 
All Leather Goods 


Your shoes shined with Dyanshine requires but one application weekly 


All you need to do when a shine is desired is to rub the shoes with 
a soft cloth or brush—you will be more than pleased. 





Aside from being the best and most lasting shining polish made, Dyan- 
shine is a great leather preserver 


For sale by Leading Merchants everywhere 


DYANSHINE Barton Manufacturing Co. 


ror ti Waco, Texas 
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OBJECTS TO COUNTY UNIT BILL— 
DOES NOT WANT A CHANGE 

Sir. I see you school techers is figurin on 
tarin up the country agin by what you call 
the county unit bill. if you fokes wood 
spend yore time keepin order and teachin the 
books we wood like it better instead of al- 
ways figerin on some skeme to git more 
money. farmers wants there children to no 
how to spel and sifer an they cant do it no 
better than i can. you are always wantin 
to change something. i dont believe in no 
changes. ma nose that for she is always be- 
meanin me for not changing underclose 

when they tuk the old rode that use to 
run round the fut of the hill an put in 
strate over the hill on the sexyun line i fit 
it for my old granpap had made the furst 
wagen track of that old rode and evry body 
node where it wus whenthe rale rode come 
up the crik botem i fit it for i had to drive 
crost to the other feald by the crossin in- 
stid of crossin where i dern plezed as i had 
always done. when a republicin nigger luver 
frum iwa come and baught the old bill rob- 
ison place an wanted to bild a new skul 
house with a stove in it i fit it cos i had 
went to skul in the old log house that the 


nabers and granpap bilt with a big fireplace 
an | had to help cut logs fer the fire a 
this nigger luvers kids wus no beterrn m« 
if they did ware store close then her: 
lately when the skul techer got to hollerit 
fer them library books i fit it fer when 

went to skul i didnt have no book but 

spellin buk an i saved it but my kids wus t 


hifalutin to use it then when the gals got 


big enuf to have fellers they wanted a nev 
house with a parler to spark in an i fit i 
fer i sparked the old lady right along wit! 
her pa and maw and all the fambly cep 
when we went to a spelin mach or somthi: 
and i think that is better than the new wa 
but ma tuk sides with the girls and i g 
likked as useuel now you want to chang 
things so that the yunguns can go to ski 
till they are grone and nerely all the tim 
mine is all livin in town an doin fer the 
selvs cept the oldist who is a old made a 
stas here to help her maw but i got naber 
who needs there yunguns to wurk jist lik 
mine done and i dont think you got an 
biznes stikin your nose in our things wher 
you aint got no bizines like other fokes hi 
always bin’a doin an makin us change thing 
all the time 
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ROCKY ITT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


WM. RUFFER, A.M., - - Manager 


TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! COME TO HEADQUARTERS! 


WRITE TODAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE - FREE ENROLLMENT 


In All Offices 


Other Offices: 
PORTLAND, ORE. MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES K.C., MO. 
CoRR a7 e-em eemeN. W. Bank Bidg. Lumber Exchange Chamber.of Com. CHICAGO 





W.S. FRY, B.S Assistant Manager 
W. B. MOONEY, A.M. Assistant Manager 
and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 

















HOTEL KUPPER 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
llth and McGee Sts. 


The hotel of quality and refinement for 
yourself, wife or family when visiting the 


city. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 te $4.00 per day 


Centrally Located in the Shopping District 


Automatic sprinkler system recently install- 
ed—making hotel thoroughly fireproof. 


WALTER S. MARS, Pres. and Manager 
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LAMKIN’S WORK WITH THE U. S. VO- _ striking manner of good cartoons, the whole 
CATIONAL BOARD PRAISED BY story. The gates of progress in the walls 
WASHINGTON NEWS PAPER of delay are opened on the path to the 
School of Opportunity for the war’s disabled. 
In a full page editorial of a recent Sunday The sides of the path are piled high with 
tion of the Washington Times, this paper tangles of “red tape” which Mr. Lamkin 
forth in detail-the effective work of has evidently just finished removing from it. 
ouri’s former State Superintendent of Through the gate and toward the School of 
ic Schools in his position as director of Opportunity crowds of “the maimed, the halt 
Federal Vocational Board. The article and the blind” soldiers are struggling. In 
he last of a series covering the entire the door of the School Mr. Lamkin stands, 
k of the Rehabilitation Division. saying to the crowd, “Come on Boys! We've 
\ cartoon, with this editorial, tells, in the done the best we can for you.” 


7,000 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


Last season we received official requests from employers in forty-three states and four foreign coun- 
tries for over SEVEN THOUSAND teachers for schools and college from Kindergarten to University. Our 
ninth year ef recommending only when asked to do so by employers direct. This is why our members 
are usually chosen. They are wanted. If you want a position with the Progressive employers who de- 
pend upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the same service they use 


Free Enrollment. Commission Payable out of first and second 
months’ salary 


The Western Reference and Bond Ass’n 


325 Journal Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 























Economical, Convenient, Helpful 


Missouri Selections for Reading in the Seventh Grade 
Missouri Selections for Reading in the Eighth Grade 


FIRST: These books contain selections called for in the Missouri Course of 
Study for careful study in each of the quarters of the seventh and eighth years. 

SECOND: The general suggestions given in the Missouri Course of Study have 
been applied directly and definitely to each selection. They are to aid the teacher 
in carrying out the requirements of th Course of Study. 

THIRD: The material’ here is in more economical form than it can be secured 
elsewhere. 

FOURTH: The material is in more convenient form than in separate editions 

FIFTH: Quarterly examinations in reading sent out by the Missouri State De- 
partment of Education are based on the selections which these books contain. 


Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
2451-59 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


These books may be obtained from 


| E. M. CARTER, Secretary of Missouri Teachers’ and Pupils Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Missouri, at 90c each. 
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in Lafayette County, in charge of Mr. Wal- STATE OF MISSOURI 


ter T. Smith as principal, is one of the most 


unique of its kind. A visitor to this school St 
ate lLeachers 


will find on the main floor two of the most 


attractive school rooms he has ever seen. College 


They are made attractive by the well-chosen 
color scheme, by their beautiful flowers and 

‘ noe SPRINGFIELD 
by the neatness and orderliness that every- 
where prevails. But the most wonderful part 


7 d : 2 , Full collegiate courses in all subjects, 
of this school is to be found in the base- 


ment. Here one does not find the accustom- Opportunities for specialization in Home 
ed rubbish heap which too often servesasa Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 
fire-trap, but instead he finds a flower gar- Grade and High School Teaching. 

den for the children to enjoy, a commodious A Modern Commercial Department, 


playground that is the delight of the children 
during the winter season and a well equip- An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music 
ped laboratory where the work in agriculture Courses by Correspondence and Extension, 


and physical geography are carried on. Fee in any department $10 for the te 
rm. 


Supt. B. F. Brown of Winston is rejoicing 
over the result of the vote on consolidation State Teachers 
in his community. The proposition was to 
consolidate some outlying districts with that College 


of Winston and the result was overwhelm- 


SPRINGFIELD 


ingly in favor of both consolidation and 





transportation Mr. Brown hopes to. build 


Aullville School, a two-room village school $$ 



























Buy Your School Supplies 


From S. S. And Save | 
Headquarters We Money | 





Guarantee Deliveries 


Everything Your School Needs. Large Stocks enable Us to Fill 
Orders Promptly. “Our Products Must Make Good or We WilL” 
Send Us Your Orders, get Supplies Promptly and Save Money. 


Address Dept. B. 


National Wood Renovating Company 


Manufacturers and Jobbers School Supplies 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers “Casmire Process,” 
For the Sanitary Renovation of School Desks 


Branches: Office and Factory: 317-19 E. 8th St 


Indianapolis and San Francisco Kansas City, Mo. 
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wp an excellent high school here. His suc- 
cessful experience at Jameson, Mo., in form- 
ng and developing one of the first consoli- 
dated schools in the state is helpful to him 
in his new field. 

Salaries of Principals of High Schools in 
Missouri in 1919-20 were $1194 on the aver- 
we, according to a study made by Wm. T. 
Bawden of the United State Bureau of Edu- 
This average to Missouri the 
w rank of 46th compared with the 
paid to high school principals in 
Only Alabama and Kentucky 
Missouri. The lowest 
$559, the highest 
was $4,950 and the most frequetit was $1,042, 


about 25% 


cation. gave 
when 
salaries 
ther states. 

ranked below salary 


reported in Missouri was 


there being of the principals re- 
ceiving this sum. The median salary is also 
n this group. The state ranking first in the 
ist is California with an average salary more 
that of 


than twice Missouri 


Mrs. Alberta Greene-Murphy who for the 
past several years has been superintendent of 
schools of Holt county has recently resigned 
accept a Slidell, 
Norty Liley who has been 
in charge of the schools at Craig has been 


hat position to place in 


Louisiana Mr. 


appointed by the Governor to fill the posi- 
tion. 
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Work and Play 
MEDART playgrounds insure better play—better work 
naturally follows. Teachers can get valuable assist- 
ance from MEDART recommendations based on fifty 
years’ experience building playground equipment. 





Get Catalog “L,”” a wonderfully ocmplete text-book on 
playground planning and equipment. Outline “your 
problems and get the advice of our Engineering De- 
partment—no cost or obligation. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


New York 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


San Francisco 
Rialto Bidg. 

















cabulary. 


about the same group of children. 


in colors are by Blanche Fisher Laite. 


THE FIELD PRIMER 


Goose 


riotism. L 
color by Maginel Wright Enright. 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue 


tales make up the latter half of the book. 


These books contain only new and fresh material. n 
i as well as modern stories of child life, poems and jingles, appear in these 
pages, while in the First Reader a few simple stories about the flag, about Washing- 
ton, and about a boy hero of the Revolution, lay the foundation for training in pat- 
A number of the selections are in dramatic form. 


Brand New in Content 


THE NEW BEACON PRIMER 


An important addition to the widely used Beacon Method of Reading. 
mere method book, but a fascinating reader based upon the child’s interests and vo- 
Phonetic words are introduced from the beginning. 
Many are cast in dialogue 


Not a 


The lessons center 
form. Simple folk 
The charming illustrations in black and 


THE FIELD FIRST READER (Nearly Ready) 


Talking animals and Mother 


Profusely illustrated in 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


Chicago, Illinois 
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BOOK RECEIVED its first chapters: 1. The common pi 
MIDWAY READERS, A Series of Story in our community life; 2. Our interd 





Readers for the Intermediate Grades, by So- 
phia A. Miller, teacher in New York City, 
and James L. Hughes, L.L.D., author of Make This A 
“Teaching to Read,” etc. 


Bridging the gap between the fairy and Lake Enulish Classic 
° e — —_ 


folk lore stories of the primary grades and 


the classics of the upper grades is the pur- YEAR 

pose of the authors of these readers. Besides " 
accomplishing this the books put into the Every Principal and Superintendent who sp 
hands of the pupils of the intermediate LAKE in his order does so because he kn 


grades new and live stories of decided ethical his teachers and students will be better plea 
same ‘ ra will do better work 
and character building value. They take the ; . 


vocabulary and knowledge of the child of Every teacher who has used the LAKE 

these grades and build with this material , is Gee cee ae ey See 

the taste and appreciation for good litera Ss of the recent additions 

ture by the means of stories that fascinat« BURNS’S SELECTED POEMS AND CARLYLE’S 
because they have grown out of real life ESSAYS 


ONE HUNDRED NARRATIVE POEMS 

. ore " . ' “ BUILDERS OF DEMOCRACY 

lished by The A. S. Barnes Company (Laid- FRENCH SHORT STORIES 

law Brothers) New York and Chicago 
COMMUNITY CIVICS, and Rural Life, 

by Arthur W. Dunn, author of The Commu- 


Saas, ad mm wea: z ar >. > k Y r, J = ‘ 
nity and The Citizen; of the Rural Educa Scott, Foresman & Co. 


situations and solve real life problems. Pub- 


Write for tl complete list f LAKE |! LISH 


CLASSICS which now includes nearly 100 




















tion Series edited by Harold W Foght. The 
book, intended for the seventl nd eighth Educational Publishers 
grades of the elementary school or the first CHICAGO ‘ s. W Ave 
grades of the Junior high school cde velops in 
A ee FOR SUPERINTENDENTS: Oo ¢ t successful J 1 
High School organization or departmentalize his upper immar_ grades HIS 


PROBLEM, to find suitable material to meet the demands of a changed curricu 
OUR PROJECT: To publish a list of Junior High School textbooks to 
the growing need; OUR PROBLEM, to convince every interested schoolman 
we can help him solve his. 
The solution of OURS demands your co-operation; the solution of YOURS 
lows automatically. 


Write us if you want us to submit our evidence 


OTHER NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


Stratton’s Public Speaking Cook’s Project Book in Business £ nglis! 
Dull’s Essentials of Modern Chemistry Bush’s Applied Bu siness L: 
Dawson’s Organized Self-Government Hazen’s Modern Europe 


French and Spanish (14 new publications this year) 
Other High School subjects covered by books of established repiitation Tell 
what you need for the second semester. 


HENRY HOLT and COMPANY 


2451 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISO 
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ence in attaining these purposes; 3. The con- 





sequent necessity of cooperation; 4. Govern- 
ment aS a means of securing team work for 
mer : a & Ready Now— 
the common good. hese ideas are ampli- 


fied and exemplified in the following chap- MIDWAY READERS 


Che “0 - , ee e 

ters hruout the content are ses % ed : 

ter : ‘ t e content a1 exer Ms . and A Series of Story Readers for the development of 
questions to Cause the student to interpret SILENT READING in the intermediate grades 

the information given in the light of his own a 

the ‘ etves 6" . Sophia A. Miller 

experience and knowledge. Such thought and 


Dr. James L. Hughes 
. Former Chief Inspector of Schools, Toronto 
be found on almost eve ry page: Author of “Teaching to Read” 


compelling exercises as the following are to 


“Make as complete a listas possible of the — 
The aim of the series: 
1. To bridge the gap between the fairy story and 


.: 


things you did yesterday (outside of schoo 


ll as school Vri he six 4 > ‘ . 4 
as W a in schoo!) Write the x want folk lore of the primary grades and the formal clas- 
across the top of a page in your notebook: sics of the grammar school; and to create in the 
~ minds of the children a literary atmosphere such as 
1 —~ ; ; . . 
Health—Knowledge—Association—Beauty— will aid in the interpretation of the classics in the 
Religion—Wealth grammar grades 
o ade . . . 2. To put into the hands of the pupils of the in- 
Arrange the activities in your list in the termediate grades material of ethical value for char 


acter building 

a tof » 3. To furnish attractive material organized in a 
hey satisfy. form that is usable and interesting, for the develop 
ment of SILENT READING 


six columns according to the wants which 


There is no doubt that the author has 


produced a book which should and will meet Book One - Fourth Grade 
ae ° ecene . os Two - Fifth iad 
a popular demand in the filling of a need ” Three - Sixth ” 
th j 7 ly , » " : 
that is felt strongly by progressive school 
people who are honestly endeavoring to find THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 
a text that will help the teacher to give or- Laidlaw Brothers 
ganized instruction and practice in what is CHICAGO NEW YORK 











becoming the most important work of 





blic schools—the development of a 











State Teachers College 


Maryville, Missouri 


Spring Term opens March 1, 1921 
Summer Term opens May 30, 1921 


High grade standard collegiate work. Thorough and 
efficient training for teachers in various public school posi- 
tions. New four-year course for teachers of commercial sub- 
jects in high schools. Enlarged department of music, offer- 
ing training for supervisors of music and for students in 
piano, voice and violin. New courses in dramatics. Student 
activities: athletics, glee clubs, orchestra, literary societies, 
dramatic clubs, student paper, etc. Correspondence and ex- 
tension service bulletin ready. 





HRA RICHARDSON, President 
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and a 


Pub- 


keen of civic 
power to be of real community value 


lished by D. C. Heath, Chicago 


sense responsibility 


ANOTHER HISTORY OF MISSOURI 


Professor C. H. McClure, Head of the 
History Department in the Warrensburg 
State Teachers’ College, has written a_his- 


tory of Missouri, which has just come from 
the press of the A. S. 

It is the opinion of the writer of this no- 
tice that 
book that 
the study of Missouri History as a whole in 
the State the study 
of community in a way 
that will develop in the student a sense of 
obligation to the 
state institutions and of responsibility to the 


3arnes Company. 


Professor McClure has produced a 


will go far toward popularizing 


and toward encouraging 


and local history 


makers of our local and 


coming generations for their growth and im- 
provement. It has clearly been the author’s 
purpose to connect the life of the child with 
that of the community and State in such a 
way as to show their mutual relations 

In to 
tory of the State as 


sents attractively such subjects 


addition giving a rich factual his- 
a whole, the book pre- 
“Coopera- 
tive Work Through the State” in which the 


various institutions, commisisons, boards and 


as 
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—_ 


Salaries for Teachers | 


In our territory were never before so good, 


Superintendents and Boards are calling 
on us every day for teachers. 


Salaries for good teachers in our terri- 
tory: 


High School $135 to $200 per month. 

Grades $110 to $150. 

Supervisors $175 and up. 

ENROLL NOW for immediate or mid- 
year appointment. 

Write today for literature. 

Free Enrollment, personal service. 


Prompt results. 


Stewart School Service 
Lincoln, Nebr. 











departments which cooperate with local a 


community organizations are discussed, and 








have been 





AMERICAN 











A Book for the Vocational Director 
and the Student 


IN THIS VOLUME YOU WILL FIND THREE THINGS OF INTEREST 


PART ONE—A line of “American” equipment for 
Cabinet Work. 

PART TWO-—A series of Illustrations on how to 
operate woodworking machines. 

PART THREE—General specifications for woodwork- 
ing machines of great assistance to the man who 
is responsible for the writing of specifications for 
bids on equipment. 


the country. Many instructors are using them in their 
classes to great advantage. We have a few left of the 
second edition. 


American Wood Working 


3000 of These Books 


distributed among the teachers throughout 


If you haven’t one write for a copy. 


Machinery Co. 
ROCHESTER. NEW YORK 
WOOD WORKING MACHINES FOR 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
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| Eche “Cooperative Work of Voluntary Organi- 
- a . See a : i e 
| Fostions” such as the State Teachers Asso- D th R h N 
sation, State Agricultural Association, Farm- uring e us ow 
Associations, Commercial Clubs, Tuber- 
losis Associations, Historical Society and don’t forget about 
zo0d. ther voluntary organizations with their plan, the Window shades 


ourpose and accomplishments. 


— “Missouri and the Gent paar is an at- Draper Cotton Duck 
| Beractive and inspiring chapter and both young 

terri-| Fog old will be delighted with the chapters Adjustable Win- 
n “Missouri Writers” and “Missouri News- 

th. | J papers.” dow Shades 
The primary purpose of the work is to 
serve as a text and as a _ supplementary are fast becoming the 
vader in the seventh and eighth grades standard all over the 

: To this end the chapters are arranged and country. 
mid- Let us know the num- 


wpropriate questions on the context are 
sked. The main text is illuminated by fre- 
ent foot notes of a very interesting char- 


ber and size of win- 
dows in your school 
building and we will furnish you with esti- 
mates of cost for equipping it. 





ter and by the necessary illustrations and 


naps. 
The book is already on the supplementary PLEASE WRITE TO 


st of readers for the seventh and eighth 
“ rades and will be sold by the Readi Cir- 
gades and wi y eading Luth 0 0 had 6 
ice ce Department of the Missouri State Teach- u er ° raper § a 8 0, 
ts Association, of which E. M. Carter of SPICELAND, IND. 
dlumbia is Secretary. 





























al and 
1, an 
EE 
| A New Conception of Histor 
pt f History 
Has history teaching failed in its purpose? Have historians heretofore been too 
engrossed in telling the Grandeur of Greece and the Glory of Rome? Have they 
been too much concerned with the achievements of individuals and with internation- 
~ al struggles? Have they failed to tell the real story of the development of the 
human race? 
to , ; : ‘ . ‘ 
H. G. Wells thinks so and in the most wonderful book of the year, yes, of a 
k- great many years, The Outlines of History, he traces the story of man’s develop- 
10 ment from the days of his ape-like existence down to the man of today, the master 
or of science, the wielder of national destinies, the man with a soul 


No library, public, private or school, is complete without this work. It is in- 


valuable as a reference work 























t 
i Published in two large volumes. List price $10.50 the set. Liberal discounts to 
y. libraries, schools and teachers. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
PRAIRIE AVE & 25TH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Best All "Round Song Book 


i170 ofthe World’s Best Songs for 15 Cents 


The Golden Book of | 


Favorite Songs 
Bigger and Better Than Any Other Book In It’s Class 








In this extremely low priced song book you will finda It contains 170 songs, every one of wh is suit 
collection of songs that will meet the requirements of every school and community singing. Each song is « 
occasion. It is atreasury of the best songs of our people with words and music. See complet t of th 

A better song book for the same price is not made songs on last page of cover 


Songs for Every Occasion 


This list includes lullabies, songs of the season, folk for special days, including National Week of Song 
songs, motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental songs, Christmas. It also includes a number of rounds 
classical songs, inspirational songs, vacation songs, songs tunes suitable for marches and drills 1 


The Best All "Round Song Book 


Even in schools supplied with a basal series of method enough of each kind to meet all requirements, and 


song books The Golden Book of Favorite Songs will be sides all this it has a story of each of our lad! 
found useful as a supplementary or assembly song book patriotic songs, stories every American should he 
because it will meet the requirements of every occasion It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, bound in hands 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song golden yellow paper covers, of good wearing quality, q 
book, suitable for schools of all kinds. It contains tractively printed in two colors. 


songs for all grades from kindergarten to college, and 


. 
Prices 
Sample copy, 15 cents, postpaid; two or more copies of Favorite Songs as you need. You will find t 
at the rate of $1.80 a dozen, postpaid, or $12.50 a hun- biggest value you ever saw in a song book. Gon 
dred, not postpaid. back is you are not satisfied. 


Send today for as many copies of The Golden Book 


Closing Day Exercises 





You should have this book now; for, although it is PART 2.—“A Tribute to Mother and Home;” exer 
primarily arranged for the “last day of school,” it con- for the first five grades. 
tains a large amount of material, suitable for other pro- PART 3.—“Vacation Echoes;” exercise for the { 
grams. Thus it supplies the need for recitations, dia- five grades. 
logues, songs, drills and marches suitable for any occa- PART 4—‘“Joy in County Living;” exercise fr 
sion and allows ample time to plan for the closing day school of eight grades. 
program. It is an indispensable aid in planning a pro- PART 5.—‘A Eulogy of Our Country's Flag;” «4 
gram for the last day of school. There is no similar cises for grades five to eight. 
book on the market. The variety of material and the PART 6.—Specimen parts for graduation 
usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given in PART 7.—Suggestive programs for closing day «4 
the first five parts consist of various features which, if cises in all grades. 
desired, may be used interchangeably. The specimen PART 8.—Plays for closing day program 
parts are real products of graduates. There are more Because many of the selections can be used in 
than forty suggestive programs. There are nearly 200 programs throughout the year we suggest that you og 
selections in all. now, besides you may not have this catalog handy 
PART 1.—‘June Voices; exercises for the first three you need the book for closing day. Price 35 ¢ 
grades. same in cloth covers 75 cents, postpaid 


The Missouri Store Compan 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


State Depository for Library Books. Our New Supply Catalogue is Ready. Your Ca 
will be mailed on request. 
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EXTRA EDITION 


Legislative Number 


The County Unit Bill 





Why a Reorganization of the Rural 
Schools is Necessary 


The Aim of the County Unit Bill 
Its Essential Provisions 


Objections Answered 
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The County Unit Bill 


WHY A REORGANIZATION OF THE 
RURAL SCHOOLS IS NECESSARY 


All fair minded persons will admit that 


the children in the rural districts are as 


justly entitled to a good common school 
and high school education as are the chil 


dren in the cities and towns; that the 


children in one county should have the 


same educational opportunity as those in 
that children in 


district in a county should have the same 


another county ; the one 


opportunity as the children in another dis 
trict in the same county. 

Phis i 
opportunity is the only possible conception 
We must 


guarantee to all an unfettered start and a 


conception ot equal educational 


of education in a democracy. 


fair chance in the race of life. Our place 


1 1 


in the nation, the happiness of our people 


and the perpetuity of our free institutions 


all depend upon the opportunity for edu 


cation provided in our schools. In our 


state we are a very long way from the 


realization of this ideal. 

Our children do not have anything like 
equal educational opportunity; they have 
never had it and they never can have it 
until we completely reorganize our rural 
school system. 

A COMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY IN THE TOWNS 
AND RURAL DISTRICTS 
the town city 


A comparison of and 


schools as a class with the rural school 
as a class will show that in the year 1918 
the rural child’s opportunity measured in 
possible days attendance was just a little 
less than one-half that of the city child. 
Uhe city child had the opportunity to at 
tend school 173 days a year for twelve 
years, a total of 2076 days; the rural child 
could attend 128 days 


total of 1004 days. 


for eight years, » 
Is this equal educa- 


tional opportunity? (09th Report) 


‘his inequality of opportunity as meas 


ured in possible days attendance, is by n 


means the only inequality. The — towns 


have very much better buildings, bette: 


equipment, better educated and more ex 


perienced teachers. Of all the teachers 


who are high school graduates the cit 


has 75%. Of all those who have had r 


high school training the country has 78% 
Of all 


normal school graduates the towns 


have 82%. Of all teachers having 


vears experience or more the 


SO%. The country 


beginning teachers. 


It should be noted that these inequal 


ties are not due to any gt 


eat difference i 


wealth for if we omit the cities of 


Kansas City from the 
e > “| 1 > a -hild . ~] lL, 7 ‘ 
assessed vaiue per chiid 1s much the gre 


Louis and 


in the rural districts. 
In the light of these 

understood why 

better in the numl 


pleting the element school 
much larger. It is also possible 
thinking 


very good reason 


should want to leave the country 


to the town. 


A COMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY IN ONE COUNTY 
WITH THAT IN ANOTHER COUNTY 
The ition 


assessed valu per child 


average daily attendance’ varies _ frot 
$7382 in St. Charles County, 
\tchison 
County and $5577 
Dunklit 
County, $1529 in Wayne County, $1491 
Coun 


-ounts 


$6690 inS 
l.ouis County, $5590 in Count 
$5588 in 


Mercer 
Caldwell County to $1630 in 

Wright County and $1455 in Butle: 
that 


has only one-fifth the ability to educate its 


'v. Thus it will be seen one « 


children as another county. 
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ACOMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITY IN ONE DISTRICT WITH 
THAT IN OTHER DISTRICTS IN 

THE SAME COUNTY 
When districts within the counties are 
considered, the inequalities are even great- 
er. In Pettis County one rural district has 

a valuation of $7655 per child of school 

age in the district, while another rural dis- 

trict has only $1018 per child. In Webster 

County, the wealthiest district, has $2527 

per child and the poorest has only $478. 

In Reynolds County one district has $2281 

while another has only $342, on the taxes 

from which to educate a child. Thus it 
will be seen that when districts within the 
district 


ten times as much wealth per child as an 


counties are considered one has 


other in the same county, and considering 


districts within the state we see that a 


district in Reynolds County has a valua 

tion per child which is less than one 

twenty-third of that in a Pettis County 

listrict. 

THE PRESENT SYSTEM 
FAILURE 


There are, of course, many good rural 


A DISMAL 


schools, but the system is a hopeless fail- 


ure. It is wasteful and uneconomical in 


the extreme. No private business so poor 


ly financed, so poorly organized and 


poorly administered could last a year. 11 
has already been shown that in the matter 
of support the rural school violates the 
first fundamental principle of all just tax 
fails to 


equally or fairly. 


ation-—it distribute the burden 

This weakness is inher- 

ent in the system and must be eliminated 

if we are ever to approximate equal edu 

cational opportunity. 

SOURCES OF WASTE AND 
CIENCY 


1. Too Many Teachers. We waste in 


INEFFI- 


teachers’ salaries nearly a million dollars 
a year by employing more teachers than 
In 1918-19 we had 1012 teach- 
ffs with an average 
than 10 pupils, 2947 


we need. 
less 


attendance of 


with less than 16, 
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than 20. 


that 


6605 with less There is not a 


city in this state could maintain its 


schools on any efficient basis and provide 


teachers for every 15 pupils. We have not 


less than one-fourth more teachers than 


we need in the rural schools. 


2. Non-Attendance. There is an enot 


non-attendance  esti- 


Claxton at 25% 


mous waste from 


mated by Commissioner 


of all the money expended. Thirty-four 


percent of the children enumerated in the 


rural district are not enrolled in the 


schools. Of those who do get their names 
on the teacher’s register only 65% attend 
that is, 43% of 


population attend school for 128 days in a 


regularly, the school 


year. There are, of course a number of 


reasons why this is so, but the fact re 


that 
much of which could be prevented by 12 


mains there is a very serious loss, 


proper system of organization and admin 


istration. Good schools always have the 


most regular attendance. 


3. Unfavorable Working Conditions 


There is a great waste because many 


teachers and pupils are compelled to work 
under conditions that make good teaching 


impossible. The school house, its equip 


ment, heating, ventilation, sanitation, clean 
liness, the school environment are in many 


districts absolutely prohibitive of good 


W ork. 


+. Inefficient Teachers. The greatest 


waste of all, however, is yet to be men 


tioned. It is the waste due to the em 


ployment of inefficient teachers. As is 


well known, a bright eighth grade gradu 
ate with just a little coaching can pass the 
third grade certificate. 


examination for a 


We have approximately 3500 third grade 


certificates and practically all of them in 


the rural schools. Serious as this may 


seem, it is not the worst. Because of a 


great scarcity of teachers this year there 


were not enough third grade teachers to go 
around and we have approximately 2500 
certificates 


teachers teaching on special 
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Now a special certificate may mean any 


kind and amount of preparation, but it 
usually means less than third grade prepa- 
ration. The question naturally arises, can 
such teachers do the work satisfactorily ” 
How much native ability and maturity of 


character do these teachers possess? How 


much and what kind of education? How 
much and what kind of professional skill 
and how much of the power and _ skill 
which come only from continued intelli 
gent experience? Surely the rural teach 
ers should not have less preparation than 
that required of teachers in the towns. It 
should perhaps be of a slightly different 
kind. It 


country schools as determined by the needs 


should recognize the need of 


of country people, by the life they live 
and the work they do. 


THE REAL TEST 
5. The Real Test. After all the best 
test of an individual is his conduct. Thé 


real test of an institution is the results wu 


What are the results of our rural 


What kind 


rural 


yields. 


school system ? and amount of 


education are the schools giving to 


our boys and girls? The answer is disap 


pointing in the extreme. We are actually 


giving less than 17% of our country boys 


and girls an eighth grade or common 


school education and we take ten years to 
give this little. Kighty-three percent of our 


rural children leave the common_ school 


with little or no vocational training, wit! 


no adequate preparation for any type of 
citizenship and with the doors to further 
advancement in the schools closed to them 


for all time. Many towns in Missouri are 


giving 60 to 80% of their children an 


eighth grade education. Several of our 
towns are giving 17 to 25% of the chil 


dren a four year high school education, 
and at least one town in the state gives 
7% of all its childen a four year high 


school education. If our rural pupils get 
any high school training, they must leave 


Surely in the light of 


home to get it. 
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these facts we should be willing to recon 
struct the present inefficient and wastefy 
rural school system. 
HOW THE COUNTY UNIT PLAN 
ORIGINATED 
Most of the states of the Union began 
their school system with the isolated coun- 


did. 


schools 


Experience has 
suited to 
meet the 


try school as we 
that the 
conditions do not necessarily 


shown pionee 


needs of progressive modern communities 


As the inefficiency of this small district 


school has been seen the _ states have 


gradually changed to a better organization 


The six New [England states have the 


“Town” (almost Township _ system) 
kverything in New [England centers about 
the “Town” so this is the natural and 
proper type of organization in these states 
Of the remaining 42 states, twenty have 
adopted the county unit system and 
made this system mandatory for every 
county in the state; two have adopted an 
optional county unit system; five a town 
ship system; the twelve remaining. states 
have the small district system. 


Thus it is seen that three-fourths of the 


states have avoided or abandoned the 
small district system. NO STATI 
THAT HAS ONCE ADOPTED THI 


HAS EVER 


This is certainly an 


COUNTY UNIT SYSTEM 
ABANDONED IT. 


argument for the county 


unanswerable 
unit, since most of the states have changed 
from the small district to the county umtt 
system; certainly some of these would 
have changed again to small districts had 


not the county unit proved a better sys 


tem. 

Of the 12 states that have the small dis- 
trict system, Missouri is the oldest except 
the State of New York. Since the State 
of Missouri is now a century old as: 


¢ 


state, it has certainly passed the days 0! 
settlement and exploration. Pioneer meth 
ods and pioneer tools have been replaced 


in Missouri by modern methods and tools 
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Be stisiniiell 


in nearly everything else. Why not in the 
schools? Are the children of Missouri not 
her greatest asset? Should they not have 
the BEST? 


children than Utah does for hers? 


for our 
Shall 
we do less than California and Arizona? 
We shall unless we improve our present 
school system. UP TO DATE NO ONE 
HAS OFFERED ANYTHING BET- 
TER THAN THE COUNTY UNIT. 

| THE AIM OF THE COUNTY UNIT BILL 


unit bill is to 


Shall we do less 


The aim of the county 


equalize educational opportunity, to guar 


antee insofar as is possible under present 
constitutional provisions the inalienable 
right of every child to a good common 
school and high school education, an edu 
cation in harmony with his natural apti 


and _ his 


future prospects, the kind of an education 


tudes, his dominant interests 
that will fit him for citizenship and ser 
vice in the state. 
THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE 
COUNTY UNIT BILL 

\ll laws are written from the point of 
view of the aim to be realized. The essen 
tial provisions of the county unit bill are 
simply the means and the methods for the 
(1) 


We shall equalize educational opportunity 


realization of the aim as above stated 


among the districts in the same county by 
making the county the unit of taxation and 
(2) We 


shall equalize the burden among the coun 


administration. (See Section 1). 


ties by a system of state aid to counties. 
(See Section 27). 

These two provisions for equalizing the 
burden are fundamentally essential. There 
(3) By 


adminis- 


is no other feasible way to do it. 
making the county the unit of 
tration, (See Section I) it will be easily 
possible to secure a much better organiza 
tion, administration and supervision of the 


schools. All bill are 


simply means for the realization of these 


other parts of the 
aims, . 


The big idea is the equalization of edu- 
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cational opportunity in Missouri. If you 


will do this 


bill or oppose 


believe the county unit bill 


you must either favor the 
the idea. 

If, in your heart, you believe in the 
general principle, equal educational oppor- 
tunity to all, do not befuddle the issue by 
raising trivial and local questions. Do not 
form hasty conclusions. If you will take 
your county and your district and study 
that 


and compare them with the conditions as 


the conditions now prevail in them 
they would be under the county unit, you 
will be surely driven to the conclusion, 
that the county unit bill will give to all 
the children of your county approxi- 
mately the same educational advantages 
as are now enjoyed by those who have 


the better opportunities. 


Why the Towns Should Come into 
the County District. In almost every 


case the town is now the educational, 
social, business and religious center of a 
territory much greater than is indicated by 
the town school district boundary lines. 
The town and the adjacent rural dis 
one 


tricts are absolutely dependent 


This 


should be strengthened when possible, not 


upon 
the other. community of interests 
weakened. 

For the towns to stay out of the county 
school district would be the worst possi- 
ble thing that could happen to the towns. 
It would ruin or seriously impair the high 
school in the town by taking away from 
The 


resident pupils, numbering in some cases 


it all the non-resident pupils. non- 
fifty per cent of the town high school en 
rollment, would be provided for in the 
new sub-district high school adjoining the 
town. This would injure not only the 
town school district, but the rural district 
as well, for it would necessitate the build 
school buildings 


It will tend 


ing of many new high 
when but few will be needed. 
to multiply the little weak high schools to 
We have 


the permanent injury of all. 
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surely had enough of the little weak dis 
trict. Once the rural high school is built 
it will be too late to correct the mistake. 

In other states the sub-district high 
school has, in many cases, developed into 
a real comunity center. Our experience 
will be the same. The church, the black- 
smith shop, the store and the postoffice 
follow the school. What we need is not 
more towns but better towns. 

In order to understand the only valid 
objection that has been offered it is nec- 
essary to examine the present situation in 
both city and rural districts. 

The towns have, in most cases, built up 
a good system of elementary and high 
schools. They have done this, not because 
of greater wealth, but for two other rea- 
sons: 

(a) There is better school sentiment in 
towns for high schools. This is due 
primarily to the fact that the high 
schools in the country are impossi- 
ble under the present system. 

(b) The towns have paid a higher rate 
of tax for purposes. The 
state constitution discriminates 
against the rural district. 

(c) The rural schools, as a class, are 
not as good as the schools in the 
towns. 

Out of this situation grows the real ob- 
jections. Some good school people in the 
towns are afraid that the folks in the rural 
districts will not vote sufficient tax 
to keep the schools in the towns up to 
their present standards, and some 


school people in the rural districts are 


school 


rate 
poor 


afraid the town people will vote an exor- 
bitant school tax. Neither of these ob- 
jections is wellfounded. It is quite evident 
that under the County Unit plan the 
county votes as a whole. The sentiment 
in the towns for good schools and the 


sentiment in the rural communities for 
better common school and high school 
education will surely be sufficient. The 


great majority of our rural po; 
want good schools and are willing to p 
for them. Surely, the small minority car 
be educated to the point where they 
good schools 


willing to pay what 


worth. As a matter of fact, the 1 
of our rural districts are now voting tl 
limit under the Constitution. 

(The 


towns now having a first-class high sch 


revision of the bill leaves 


but allows them to come in by their o 
vote. ) 
OBJECTIONS ANSWERID 

1. People in the Rural Schools Can 
Now Have Good Schools If They Will 
Only Vote the Necessary Funds. This 
argument is sometimes mode. In the stud 
of the inequalities among the districts i 
the same county and among the different 
counties this argument was fully answer 
ed. What chance has a district 
assessed value of $15,000 to vote a suff 


cient tax to maintain a good school? Tt 
can raise a maximum of $97.50 fi choo 
maintenance. 


2. Can We Not Equalize Opportunity 
by a System of State Aid to Individual 


Districts? In the light of our past e 
perience the only possible answer to this 
question is no. Special state aid is soun 
in theory, but when we attempt to equa 
lize educational opportunity by a system of 
state aid to local districts it is almost 

failure. Moreover it frequently increase 


than decreases 
For example, Benton County with an as 


sessed valuation of $2483 for every child 


the inequality rather 


1 


in average daily attendance received state 
$11,202, 


2 sessed 


aid last year to the amount of 
while Bollinger County with an 
valuation of $1863 per child received state 


aid to the amount of $1672. Hickman 
Mills Consolidated District in Jackson 
County has an assessed valuation of 
$1,179,900 or $7023 per child, and yet this 


district received special state aid last year 
to the amount of $775. Such illustrations 
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f inequality may be found in practically 
every county in the state. 

3. “It will take away all state aid.” 
It is argued that this bill will deprive the 
weak districts of the state aid they now 
receive, and this is true. It will probablv 
repeal all existing state aid laws so far as 


the county district is concerned, except 
the teacher training aid and aid for voca 
tional education. It will, however, substi- 


tute a general state aid law that will 
actually equalize opportunity and that will 
be free from all the objections inherent in 
the present crazy quilt plan of state aid. 

4. “It will increase taxes.” 
people are very much afraid that this bill 
will make it possible for the county dis- 
trict to vote a tax rate of $1 on the $100 
as cities now are allowed to do, and as 
most of them do. Now this is a possi- 
bility. The teachers have consulted the 
best legal talent in the state. In the 
opinion of these jurists the county district 
can vote $1 in spite of the present con- 
taxation for 
included. 


Some 


limitations on 
towns are 
what should happen in 

It is perfectly obvious 
the basis 


stitutional 
school purposes, if 
This is just 
many counties. 
that a 65 cent tax rate on 
of present assessed values is insufficient 
counties to 
of comon 


in many maintain as good 


a system schools and_ high 
schools as our children deserve or as the 
people want. If, however, the tax rate is 
increased above 40 cents, it will be because 
the people themselves vote the 
and why should the people be refused the 
privilege to vote their own money for the 
education of their own children? One of 
the fundamental weaknesses of the rural 


school 


increase, 


system is the direct result of the 
unjust and unfair discrimination against 
the rural children incorporated in the state 
constitution of 1875. This _ constitution, 
under which we are still trying to do busi- 
ness, limits the rate of taxation for school 
purposes to 40 cents on the $100 assessed 


valuation, but provides that in districts 


composed of cities and towns this rate 
may be increased to $1, and in other dis- 
tricts to 65 cents on the condition that a 
majority of the voters, voting at an eiec- 
tion held for the purpose, vote in favor of 
such increase. The “joker’’ is contained 
in the words “other districts.” The “other 
districts” are the rural districts. Why this 
unfair and unjust discrimination against 
our rural population should have found a 
place in the fundamental law of the land 
or why it should have remained there for 
46 years no one seems to know. How- 
ever, it is there, and it will stay there un- 
til the constitution is amended, unless the 
county unit bill will take it out, by making 
all districts contain a ¢ity or town, as they 
would under the County Unit. 

It is impossible to know in advance just 
what will be the effect of this bill on the 
rate of taxation. In considering this mat- 
ter we must always take into account the 
ratio of the assessed value to the real 
value of property. If property in this 
state were assessed at its full value, a 65 
cent school tax on a county basis would 
maintain a first class system of schools in 
practically every county in the staté. If 
the ratio of assessed value to real value 
should remain the same as it now is and 
every county in the state should vote $1 
school tax, it would require state aid to 
the amount of $900,000 a year to meet the 
provisions of this bill. We spent last 
year about $450,000 in state aid. Surely 
this is not too much for the state to con- 
tribute in order to insure something ap- 
proximating equal educational opportunity. 

It is quite certain that the many large 
districts now paying less than 40 cents 
school tax will pay more under the county 
unit bill. It is equally certain that the 
many small districts now paying 65 cent 
rate and above will pay less than they now 
pay, and this is as it should be, because 
we are trying to equalize the burden. 
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6. “It Will Destroy Local Initiative.” 
In the Name of High Heaven! How much 
local initiative will it destroy? How much 
is there of this precious commodity in the 
rural State How 
much local initiative does a school district 
valuation of $342 


districts of the now? 


have with an assessed 
per child, such as the one pointed out in 
What 


district 


Reynolds county? opportunity to 


display initiative in a with ten 
How far will Missouri move in 
the next half leave the 
movement to local initiative that has been 
all but killed by the smothering influences 
levying 


children ? 
century if we 


valuations, small tax 


of low 
power, few children, restricted territory? 


How much momentum have we gotten 
from this force that is lying 
around in the present districts during the 
last few years? Was it local initiative that 
It was not. 


wonderful 


brought county supervision ? 
Was it local initiative that brought teach- 
Was it local initiative that 
Is it local 


ers’ colleges? 
brought the consolidation bill? 
initiative that brings consolidated districts ? 
When a consolidation is formed each dis- 
trict surrenders its local initiative to the 
consolidated district. Take a look at the 
situation and see the results of local ini- 
tiative, when the district is “hog tied” by 
an antiquated system. Missouri has 9000 
schools with this kind of local 
iniative. But 1600 have wells with water 
known to be impure; 6300 have wells not 
cleaned; 500 have seats too high or too 
6000 have toilets 1000 
no toilets; 8000 have poor ventila- 
tion; 2700 have open foundations where 
the hogs under the house are more com- 
fortable than the children in it. 

Missouri people do have local initiative 
but one is expecting the impossible to sup- 
pose that they will exercise it under the 
present conditions. Give them the freedom 
that St. Louis has had, that Kansas City 
has had, that many of our smaller cities 
have had and you may then reasonably ex- 


country 


low; uncleaned ; 


have 


pect to see local initiative show its work in 
magnificent schools, serving all the chil- 
dren of all the people. 

7. “This bill is undemocratic.” [{ 
democracy means that farmers must quit 
their farms if they will educate their chil- 
this _ bill is undemocrati If 
that 


wealth 


dren, 


democracy means one person. shall 


pay 3% of his each year for the 


support of public schools while another, 
enjoying the same rights and fruitage 

the same public schools, paye none, this 
bill is extremely undemocratic. If democ- 
racy means that I can force my neighbor 
either to deny his children the privileges 
of an education or to sacrifice his prop- 
erty and more out of his community, this 
bill is undemocratic. If democracy means 
that I may have a vote to determine the 
educational opportunity of those children 
who live north of me but shall have noth- 
ing to say regarding the educational ad- 
vantages of those who live south of me, 
then this bill is undemocratic. If a man’s 
democracy must extend only to his city 
limits or to the north line of Section 23, 
then this, bill is But, if 
democracy means from each according to 


undemocratic. 


his ability, and unto each according to his 
need, this bill is democratic. If democracy 
means equal rights to all and_ special 
privileges to none, this bill is synonymous 
with democracy. If democracy means that 
education is a matter of private concern 
only, that it shall be confined to the few, 
the wealthy, the elite, the fortunately cir- 
cumstanced, this bill is undemocratic. If, 
however, democracy means that the state 
and the county are interested in education, 
that education is a state function, that the 
child no matter how poor has a natural 
right to such an education as will fit him 
for citizenship and services in the state, 
then this bill is very democratic. 

WiLL YOU WORK FOR 
PASSAGE OF THE COUNTY 
BILL? 


THE 
UNIT 
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Che Recompense 


We never give, but giving, get again-- 
There ts no burden that we map not bear-- 
Our sweetest love is always sweetest pain-- 
And pet the recompeuse, the recompense is there. 


Who weeps, pet worships some sweet silent star, 

E'en through his tears shall catch uplifting light-- 
We grow to what our aspirations are-- 

Look up, © Soul, and be a star tonight! 


* * * * * 


Who bares his head where God's star-altars rise 
And strives to probe with prayer their mystery, 

Even with the act claims kindred with the skies-- 
We are the Wish of all we will ta be, 


* ~ * * + 


We never give but giving get again-- 
There is no burden that we may not bear-- 
Our sweetest love is always sweetest pain, 


And pet the recompense, the recompense is there 
—John, Trotwood Moore. 
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WHATEVER the outcome of the fight 
friends of education as it should be 


the irl 

inst the friends of educalion as it 34s, 
» hearts of Missourians will always be 
ud of the leader which the cause has 


had in the person of the 


TheGovernor’s governor. Not that others 


Message have not helped, that 
others have not done 

ich, but that Governor Arthur M. Hyde 
had the courage to assume the leader- 
which the people of the state have 

sted him. Other governors have 
the schools in terms of flat- 


y, some have even shown passing inter- 
n their improvement, but not recently 


yovernor given them more than sec- 


. SS 


consideration. Hyde in his message 

the schools first. With the vision of 
statesman who looks to the welfare of 
; State he leads the way. There is no 
footing, no camouflage, no unneces- 


verbiage, no Machiavellian deceit, no 


i 
water on both shoulders with 


ernor Hyde in this matter. He sees 
clearly and with the fine courage 
ecomes a governor of Missouri he 
es to it 
N the past we have heard much of 
social center,” the “community cen- 


the “community spirit.” Some things 
¢ been done to establish these terms on 


But 


The one thing 


concrete foundation of reality. 
eis much to be done. 


usually lacking to make 


Community these theories into fact 
sociation is leadership. It is pos- 
sible that the Commu- 

Associations throughout the State 


find 


and develop this necessity. Presi- 





dent Threlkeld’s suggestions that commu- 
nity do something to help 
their communities is in keeping with this 
idea. The “Community spirit” is the spirit 
A community 


associations 


that serves its community. 
that does not commune is a misnomer, but 
there are many such areas in Missouri. A 
group of teachers whether in the country, 
the city can perhaps, thru 
the do than any other 
agency to develop a real community spirit 
and this must always precede the commu- 


the town or 


children, more 


nity center. 

(HERE is no measure before the pres- 
ent General Assembly that should prove 
more universally popular than the one re- 
quiring the teaching of thrift in our public 
schools. The necessity for 
it, its vital relation to in- 
dividual and national pros- 
perity, its common sense 


The Thrift 
Education Bill 


are all so evident that to say a word in its 
favor seems stupid and platitudinous. Yet 
the Senate Committee reported the bill un- 
cannot but believe that 
this was due to some clerical error, or 
other mistake incident to the rush of busi- 
ness. However the bill has passed the 
House and will in the routine be taken up 
by the Senate for consideration. If real 
consideration be given it the result will 
undoubtably be favorable. To those who 
have been keeping up with the lessons in 
thrift as they have been published each 
month in THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
there can be no doubt of the practical 
teaching phases of the subject. Teachers 
who have been using these lessons should 
write their senators at once calling atten- 
tion to the fact that they have tried them 


favorably. One 
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out and demonstrated their practicability. 
Read the lessons in this issue and you can- 
not but be impressed with their value in 
establishing the very foundation of good 
citizenship. 


READERS of THE ScHooL AND Com- 


MUNITY have doubtless heard from their 
Delegates to the Assembly which met at 
Kansas City in November that a tax was 
levied all the 


work for a new constitution for the state. 


on members to forward 


We teachers will continue to contribute a 

part of the expense of 
Teachers Taxed the necessary campaign 
By Their until the work is done. 
Represenatives raised for 

this purpose five years 
ago, $7,000, is spent and the constitution- 


The money 


al convention committee is sending out a 
call, printed on another page, for the new 
levy. The teachers of Sedalia, the home 
of Miss 
Executive Committee, did not wait for the 


Montgomery, Chairman of the 


official notice but have already sent in 
$114.26, which is 100% for this place. 
This money is deposited in the bank 
chosen by the M. S. T. A. to the credit of 
Dr. W. H. Black, the chairman and to W. 
P. Evans the Secretary-Treasurer of Con- 
of the 
It can be drawn only by 


stitutional Convention Committee 
a i ee 
these names signed jointly. The Executive 
Committee has approved this move and 
has designated the time for the collection 
as between March first and May 25th. 
Reports of the collection will appear in 
THE CoMMUNITY 


month. 


SclooL AND each 
Ws. P. Evans, Secy-Treas., 
j.6 @s. & vA, 


TO HAVE a Governor who will stand 
up and fight for the schools like a real 
“he man’—‘‘Aint it a Grrrand and Glo-ri- 


us feelin.” 


AND COMMUNITY 


ONE of the most unique obections ; 
the County Unit Bill is voiced 
patch from a Columbia reporte: 
son City to one of the local dailies at th 
University town. The disaptch says 
objections are based on the fear of 
Teacher College dominat 


hard 


qualify to teach wit 


versity and 


“as it will be for a_ teacher 


Fear The County out 
Unit Would Im- 
prove Teachers 


attending one 

the other of these ;j 
stitutions.” 
queness of this objec 
tion is equaled by its baselessness. Ther 
is nothing in the county unit bill changing 
the qualifications of teachers in any w: 
The local boards as they are now consti 
tuted will continue to select teachers fro: 
an eligible list as they have always don 


No power is conferred on the count 


; 


board in this matter except the con 
ing with the teacher thus selected by th 
local board. The University and Teac 
Colleges have no say in the matter y 
ever. Any local board might refuse to 


elect a teacher who was not a 


institutions but they can 





one of these t 

that now if they choose. cit 
boards of the state have had high stand 
ards for their teachers for several ye 
They seem to think this a sound p 
If the county unit encourages such a pol 
so much the better. If farmers will tl 
be enabled to get a larger share of 
graduates of these institutions that we 


established for the sole purpose of trait 
ing teachers for the children of the ¢ 


monwealth, why should the farmers 


ject? They are paying their part ott 


bill now, but they are not getting the 
proportionate part of the product. ! 
next objector may be frank enough to s 


“T object on the ground that the coum! 


unit will improve the schools.” 
SI SLOWCOME says, “don’t distu 
the cradle of Democracy, the baby 


’ 


asleep.’ 
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THAT the teachers of Missouri, thru 
heir organization, the M. S. T. A., have 
Jways stood for progress and in many 
ses have been its active pioneers is just 
use for self-esteem on the part of the 
achers and for at least modicum of ap- 
oreciation on the part of the progressive 
citizenship of the State. 
The Calling of a We have met many tem- 
New Constitu- porary defeats. We will 
tion Convention no doubt meet many 

more. But each seeming 
lefeat in a battle for the right brings us 
nearer ultimate victory. The force of 
right is cumulative and grows with each 
effort. The power of the opposition 
pends itself and enters each succeeding 
conflict weaker. Nowhere are these truths 
nore in evidence than in our years of 
ampaign for a new state constitution that 
vould give to the people the freedom of 
ction that they are warranted in desiring. 
\fter repeated efforts we have gained the 


] first redoubt, the authority from the peo- 


ple for an election at which time we are 

determine whether the people want a 
‘onstitutional convention. The carrying 

this election will require much work, 
publicity, education, organization of the 
forces of progress. We have the ma- 
unery used in the last campaign, tried, 
tested, efficient machinery, the better for 
its activity preceding the election last fall. 
But the machine won’t run far on its own 
momentum. Its fires must be replenished, 
iuel must be furnished, steam must be 
rased again to a high pressure. The 
teachers have again promised to do their 
part in keeping up the motive power and 
by their representatives have assessed 
themselves one-tenth of one per cent of 
their annual salaries. Other organizations 
are interested and are doing more than 
they have heretofore done. The teachers 
will set them the example by contributing 
their full quota. The call of the committee 
is printed on another page of this issue. 


I WONDER why those dear patriots 
who break down and weep when any one 
says anything about improving the rural 
schools appear to feel no _ remorseless 
grief over the passing of the oxcart, the 
reap hook and the one “hoss” shay. I 
presume they did weep for these but time 

has dulled their sorrow. 
The “Stay These good souls hate to see 
Putters” anything change. The burden 

of life to them is that things 
won't “stay put,” that money can’t be kept, 
that food has to be _ replenished, that 
clothes wear out, that styles change, that 
crops have to be rotated. They have long 
consoled themselves in the midst of a 
changing world with the little school house 
—the one immutable, unalterable, change- 
less thing in all their surroundings, the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever. Here 
they can turn for comfort. Here is the 
one thing that can stir sweet memories of 
departed times. 

“Still sits the school house by the road 

A ragged beggar sunning,” 

has been a happy and comforting reflec- 
tion for many generations. If anything 
ever happens to make it possible to build 
better houses that do not bear a close re- 
semblance, at least, to the present ones, 
some of those now standing should be left 
for a few years to serve as shrines for 
these “stay putters” where they may go to 
conjure up the shades of the departed, ox- 
cart, reap hoop and one“hoss” shay, and 
relieve their pent up feelings with “tears, 
idle tears.” 

THE COUNTY UNIT BILL cannot 
fail. It is right. Misunderstanding, per- 
sonal interests, a well organized minority 
whose vision is shut off by the proximity 
of a dirty copper, may prevent its imme- 
diate realization, but the rank and file of 
Missourians believe in a square deal and 
they may be depended upon to see to its 
ultimate attainment. 
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Governor Hyde Takes Staunch Stand “yr 
For Better Schools “0 





In his message, delivered to the legisla- $260 per year, and 3791 districts have a mayf the ©! 

. . c . 1 of $500 p s 

ture in person, on February 15, the Gover- ™U™ 0! a ; ‘ 
: . . There are 897 districts with a1 roll Phe 
nor made what will perhaps go down in pe aaa yee 
: , of less than fifteen schoolchildren; 66 y It te 
history as the strongest plea for the im an enrollment of less than twenty-six: Qaim cosnt 
provement of rural schools, ever made by’ with forty or less. There are 6067 scl sit 
a Missouri governor. That part referring with an average of twenty-five or less t al 
to the rural school situation and the County he average number of days of sch — 
ae on . ' 7 ¥ the city is 171.3; in the country, 121.4, or 4 schoo 
Unit bill is printed here in full because , ; . 
: ; y days less per year. Of the 696 districts |] witho 

the editor regards it as eminently worthy ing more than eight months, pra y ers. 
of the careful study of each teacher and are in the city. Of the 8790 schools hold enous 
believes that it should be given the widest cight months or less, practically all are int - 
country. The teachers holding state, lif 


publicity among the people possible and “© Hi, ge 
. | . five-year certificates, 1050 in all, and 
that it should be preserved in permanen: 


z f See holding diplomas from state teachers’ g 
form because of the educational principles 5025, are practically all teaching in the tow 
it contains that are of more than passing and cities, while the teachers holding seconi§ Sucl 
value.—Editor. and third grade certificates and county sf 
Mr. Hvde said: certificates are practically all in the countr r 
7 The country boys and girls are not gettingf good 
“The corner stone of progress is an effi- a square deal With nearly fifty days les: toget 
cient school system. schooling per year in schools poorly equ 
It is not cause for pride, but no good can_ ped and not so efficiently officered, they in| 
come from concealing the fact, that our edu- not receive the educational opportunity C 
cational system is not working well. Accord- life that their brothers and sisters int tT a 
ing to a noted authority, our school system towns receive. 
ranks far down the list among the states of Nevertheless, the problem is not I 
the Union. antagonism of country against city IS 
The difficulty lies not so much in our town terests of country and town are identical an and 
and city schools. In general the schools of they will inevitably and at last analysis f o 
the cities are efficient, and well supported. vance or retrograde together ght 
The teachers employed are generally compe- Consider the problem. The average rur I 
tent and not so grossly underpaid. The terms_ school district contains less than 250 peopl 
of school are reasonably long, the buildings The St. Louis school district contains 750,0 gro\ 
good; the courses of study are well planned; What progress could have been made with} “eas 
high schools are accessible. In the country, the schools of St. Louis if the city wer dren 





terms are short, buildings only fair; courses broken up, as is the case in the countt 
of study offered are scant, teachers under- districts of approximately 250 people eat! 





listricts 


paid, high schools inaccessible. In the city Instead of one district, nearly 3000 « 
schools are crowded, in the country onlyhalf In place of the great schools they now hav 


attended. there would be 3000 one-room schools; "jf § ! 

There are in the state a total of 9486school place of a specialized teaching profession how 
districts. There are about 650 high schools. 3000 teachers holding second or third grad ain 
[hese are situated almost exclusively in the certificates. mon 
towns and cities, leaving 8836 country school The mere statement of the situation inex bett 
districts or an average of nearly 80 per cent. orably points the remedy. The city or tow! yn 
Of these districts, 852 have an assessed value is one school district; the country averages A, 
so low that their maximum levy will give 80. The city builds its school system as 2 vin 
them $165 or less per annum for school pur- unit. The country breaks up its system ™ pros 
poses; 868 districts can levy as a maximum 80 units. In the city unit, the basis of tax} War 
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assessment is large enough to afford support 
or an adequate school system; in the district 
make the 


the basis is so small as to 





,»e-rroom school a burden. Community in- 
terest and good schools attract population to 

city. The country loses. But worse than 
this, the state loses. 


unit bill drags no school down 


[The county 





It tends to lift all schools up. It makes the 

nty the unit of school administration, just 
ss it is now the unit of civil administration. 
It affords a taxable property basis, wide 
not to support not only efficient grade 
schools, but high schools as well, and this 


10ut becoming burdensome to the taxpay- 


with 

ers. Enlarged districts will furnish students 

enough to make the schools worth while. 
will make the schools acces- 


Transportation 
S ble to all 


Transportation of 


within the district 


children 


children 


district 


Irom a 


ntral school will n 


ot prove as expen- 


is maintaining the inefficient school 
Such transportation will also 


1 a great 


And 
that 


prove 


stimulus to good road building 


is said, the fact will still remain 


good schools and good roads will go forward 


gether. We shall plan later 


us now make the start by 


for good roads; 
enacting the 
unty unit bill for better schools. 
County form 


demo- 


unit is not an undemocratic 
It is 


rgement of the 


merely the 
group. It 
community 

trend to the 
It follows the local line 


administration 
will make 


nity centers and interest, 


is it tends to stop the city 


ad codne 
an duce 


tenantry 


our civil administration It denies the 
right of the rich man to escape contributing 
the support of the public schools because 
is childless or because his children are 


grown. It affords a square deal and an in- 
creased opportunity for education to the chil- 
ren of the poor man. 
The administrators of the schools under 
county unit are elected by the people. They 
come from all parts of the county, and are 
therefore truly representative. County unit 
not expensive. A very careful survey 
shows that under county unit we could main- 


tain the schools we have for 12 per cent less 
money. But we must have better schools and 
under 


mney. Economy is the devil’s own reason 


tter schools any system will cost 


for poor schools. Ignorance and poverty are 
twins and march backward. Education and 
Prosperity go hand in hand and face for- 
ward. There is no reason in the argument 


107 
afford the highest-grade 
obtainable. On 
afford to be 


that we cannot 
economic 


without 


schools purely 


grounds we cannot 
them. 
It is that there is no demand 
for county unit. Never contention far- 
ther afield. Of the 9486 districts in the state, 
all but 1649 have maximum allow- 
ed by the to support their 
schools and 61 per cent of them have by the 


voluntary vote of their people raised the levy 


contended 


was 


levied the 


constitution 


to amounts exceeding the 65 cents permis- 


sible. When 61 per cent of the 


untarily tax 


districts vol- 
themselves in excess of the rates 


fixed in the constitution to suppert their 


that 
children the 


assured the people 
are demanding for their 


that is 


schools, we may be 


own 


best in education obtainable. 


The 


Our 


this: 


cause 


intolerable. insuperable fact is 


educational gives us no 
The 
state 
among the 
The 
tricd. It is not a success 
do We 


work, or which at least gives promise that it 


system 


for pride state’s rank is far down the 


line The 


population 


is slipping in standing in 


other states of the 


Union present system has been long 


No patchwork wil! 


must try some system which wil! 


will work. 
tried unit 


abandoned it 


Twenty-two states have 
None 


authorities are in 


county 


has ever Educational 


favor of it I believe 


county unit will work for us, because it has 


vorked and does now work in other states 


which have tried it 

unit makes it possible by widening 
thus 
wealth of the districts for the people to have 
County 
boards have better opportunities to study the 
of the 
their 
smaller obligation and more cramped means. 
County better 
vision and control. County unit does no more 
than to offer to the people of the counties 
an opportunity to schools if 
they, by their own vote, choose to support 
them. 

Everything waits upon education. Develop- 
ment of the state’s resources, harnessing her 
water powers, tilling her acres, building her 
problem 
upon, 
and impossible of final solution without edu- 
There is no such thing as a prosper- 
ous state without it. Social, moral and eco- 


County 


the area, and increasing the taxable 


good schools if they want them 


needs and provide for the wants 


schools than have district boards, with 


unit, therefore, offers super- 


improve their 


roads; progress in all these is a 


which is intertwined with, dependent 


cation 
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nomic advancement will not precede and can support upon which the educational opport 





never outrun educational progress. The first nity must float is at low ebb. We must 
foundation stone of a greater Missouri is a choke the channel and provide the means 
sound and practicable educational system support. 

This is our situation. Education is the The State Board of Equalization vill pr 
primary duty of the state. We must, as the’ vide, by following the law in the matter 
representatives of the state, at least make assessments, means by which the 
good educational opportunities possible. The the various counties can raise thi 
channels through which educational opportu- support good schools. County unit le 
nities may flow to the people are choked. away the jam of 800 district boards, and 
Over 8000 district boards are locked into a_ the stream. 
log jam in the channel, while the water of 

President A. Ross Hill Resigns 

Dr. Hill’s resignation as president of the from all sources trebled during I 
State University on February 4th, came as a_ thirteen years; but it has shared fi 
surprise both in Columbia and in the state financial embarrassment of tl st 
eenerally \t a date not yet set, he will be- recent past, and this experien ent 
come vice-president of the American Red _ share in the state’s larger revenues, and 
Cross and Director in Charge of all its For- prepared it to make wise use of t 
eign Operations. This position will offer the gencrous appropriations now in pro 
retiring head of the State In closing Dr. Hill said 


University opportunity for that he hoped s 


travel abroad, and a salary the future to again becon 


far in excess of that of the resident of this state and to 


presidency of the University share in the life of its 
With Dr. Livingston Far- people 
rand, former head of the Serving as tl cig! 


president of the Universit 
of Missouri, Dr. Hill s 
ceeded the late Dr. Ricl 
H. Jesse in 1908. As an 


University of Colorado, and 
now president of the Ameri- 
can Committee of the Red 
Cross, and the vice-presi- 
dent and director of domes- 
tic operations, Dr. Hill will 
be a member of the cabinet tutions which have confé 
in charge of all Red Cross red on him the degree 
activities. After trips abroad doctor of laws are Lafayet 
in connection with his new College of P 
duties, itis expected that Dr. 
Hill will have his headquar- 





lina, Washington Universi 


ters in Washington, D. C University of Colorado, U1 
In his letter of resignation, Dr. Hill said that versity of California, University of Michig 
he had on several occasions declined other and others. 

opportunities for service. “It is not easy to Dr. Hill is president of the Presidents 
contemplate severing relations withaninstitu- Boards of Missouri Valley institutions, 





tion to which I have given the best that was prominently active in a score of edt 


in. me for almost eighteen years and for the philosophical, and research organizations and 


leadership of which I have been responsible foundations of the nation 
Sugg 


for practically thirteen years,” he said. “To ggestions as to the successor of Pres 


be sure its enrollment and its buildings and dent Hill, are many, However, there hav 


equipment have been doubled and its income been no definite candidates mentioned, though 


a wide range of possibilities is rumored 


cator, he has <; national 
reputation. Among the instt- 


University of South Caro- 


























SCHOOL HEALTH 
CONFIRMED 


WISDOM OF MO. 
CAMPAIGN 


From an address made in June, 1920, 
Dr. David A. Stewart, Medical Super- 
ntendent, Manitoba Sanatorium, before 
the Canadian Association for the Preven- 
ion of Tuberculosis, we quote below his 
significant observations upon the the eti- 
ogy of tuberculosis and the means of its 
His 


rd with the plan of the 


control. views are singularly in ac 
campaign against 
iberculosis as it is being conducted in the 
Missouri. 


, ’ - 
schools of 


“The idea of almost universal childhood 





nfection and of breakdown in adult years 
rough adverse conditions, stress and 
strain, still dominates our thinking as it 


1 ten years ago and seems to best fit the 
facts. At the 
is obtruded itself upon us as an unde- 


same time adult infection 
niable, and possibly not so very rare, fact. 
it seems most likely that one who may 
childhood, 


and 


ape the easier infection of 


have infection with acute onset 
ad prognosis in adult life. And continued 
‘posure under bad conditions may even 
nfect an adult already carrying a child- 
d's latent focus. I have been accustomed 
infection in Tuberculosis as 


infection— 


consi ler 


omewhat similar to measles 
ure to take place on exposure in the case 
i children; or even of adults not suffi- 
ently protected by previous experience of 
e disease: possible even in those who 
we had definite previous attacks; but, on 


"’ whole, a comparatively slight danger 
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yg Deparment of 
Child Hygiene and School 
and Home Sanitation 
Conducted by the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association 
W. McN. Miller, M. D., Editor 





to ordinary adults and acutely infectious 
to ordinary children. 
“Whatever may be said of infection, the 
breaking down of resistance in adult life 
the 
Ten years 
that Tuber- 


through adverse conditions is real 


cause of Tuberculous disease. 


ago we were fond of saying 


culosis was a disease of our civilization, 
intertwined with all that was wrong in 
that civilization. We say the same now, 


but know better how deep are the roots, 
how intricate the intertwining, how hope- 
alone out of the 


We know better 


less to remove one evil 


mass of evil conditions. 
than we did that Tuberculosis cannot, even 
by herculean labor, be torn up and de- 
stroyed while bad and inadequate housing, 
unsuitable working conditions, ignorance, 
neglect, time waste, energy waste, money 
ideals, unwise work and un- 


waste, low 


wise play, bad personal, house and commu- 
nity hygiene, unrest, infection, preventable 
disease and other ills remain. Indeed the 
interweaving is such that we can accomp- 
lish less by trying to uproot tuberculosis 
alone and more by digging at the tap root 
of general ignorant and low level living. 
The main force of the campaign should 
push forward the education of children in 
clean, hygienic, intelligent high level living. 

“The Sanatorium bulked large in the an- 
ti-tuberculosis campaign of ten years ago. 
Had we only enough beds we would ar- 
arrested 
The 


Sanatoria have done their work well. They 


rest disease and send out our 


cases to teach the whole community. 


have salvaged wrecked human lives, many 
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that could be expected ‘ ind 


done it well. But now we recognize, and 
none more deeply than those who work in 
cannot be in the 


the 


them, that the Sanatoria 


forefront of the battle, are not chief 
offensive in the fight against Tuberculosis. 
A good efficient Sanatorium is to the An 
ti-Tuberculosis campaign what a good ef- 
ficient teaching genc.al hospital is to the 
general Health campaign. The Sanatorium 
must care for the, sick and teach 
their care, but the front line of advance is 
more than anywhere else in the Public 


Schools and in every form of social bet- 


must 


terment. 

“What we already know of the etiology 
of Tuberculosis will become more general 
knowledge among the people and its im- 
plications more widely accepted. New 
aims and a new spirit may be found for a 


AND COMMUNITY 


‘ : } t ca t t 
‘ | ‘ 
: f 
\ \ u c I > 
t cneved pnt eve unt ile 
em Ievervone ki \ Y tha 
( and complete victory is in n 
possible, but that the campa must 
wide as the world, complex as human 
and it may be as long as history. In 
next ten years forward looking pe 
may be heartened and enlisted even 
such a campaign.” 
The reduction of the death-rate f) 


tuberculosis in Missouri by nearly « 
third in eight years, a result attribut 
largely to the campaign for health asc 
ducted in the schools of Missouri throu 
out these Dr. Stewart's 
views as to the etiology and control of the 
disease. The plan of the Missouri ant 
tuberculosis campaign, being based wy 
childhood susceptibility to infection and 
upon childhood impressionability to health 
instruction, will surely diminish the pre 
valence of the disease. 


years, confirms 


Practical Lessons in Thrift 


By Savings Division of Eighth and Tenth Federal Reserve Districts 


Note. 


These lessons are prepared by the educational department of the Savings Divisions of the 8th 


and (0th Federal Reserve Districts, Correspondence is invited and should be addressed to C. A. Middough, 
Savings Division, Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City, Missouri, by those in the {0th District, and to D. W 


Clayton, Savings Division, 415 Locust Street, St. Louis, 


Lesson XXV. 
Week of March 7th. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, ADVOCATE OF 
THRIFT 


AIM: To study the life of Franklin from 
the standpoint of thrift. 
Procedure. 
I. Study the adverse circumstances under 


which he labored as a youth. 
II. Briefly outline his life and achievements. 
III. Study in detail his character. 

1. He was honest and industrious. 


2. He formed the habit of study. 

3. Developed an extensive credit and es- 
tablished a good reputation. 

4. Followed a plan of saving money. 


Missouri, by those working in the 8th District. 


5. Avoided extravagance and the ap 
ance of extravagance. 

6. Learned to utilize time. 

7. As “Poor Richard” he wrote thrift say- 
ings that became proverbs in this and other 
countries. 

IV. Result of his efforts. 

1. He was financially independent. 

2. Developed into a great political 1 

3. Served his country as ambassad 
France. 

4. Enriched the world by his invent 

5. Takes his place in history as o1 
the greatest of Americans. 

Conclusion. Franklin is known as 
apostle of thrift; he exemplified it in hi: 
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Lesson XXVI 


‘A . 
¥ 
\ 
. ' 
| 
t pa a i 
t ow we aT 
) 
I now ott ives 
essiu Americans 
lure 
ally all successfu Americans have 


‘ 


characteristics: 


them started 


common 


Che majority of without 


[They invested in a good _ education, 


by going to school or by the harder 
d of home study 
health 


e | They learned to save money and to ap- 


They carefully conserved their 


ite the value of it. 
5. They learned the value of time. 
They 


understood opportunities and by 


g were ready to take advantage of them. 


They have been examples of patriotism 


re 8. They interested themselves in public 
ire 
Chey enriched the world by their 
ghts and their deeds. 
Lesson XXVII. 
Week of March 2lst 
THRIFT IN MATERIALS 
M: To show the need for caring for 
nal and public property 
edure. 
School Supplies. 
a 1. If each pupil in your room _ should 
: two sheets of paper each day of school, 
t would be the total number of sheets 


Find out 
ber of pupils enrolled in your town or 
and figure what the total waste would 


d in the entire school term? 


2, There are twenty millions of school 
Lor hildren in the United States. If each child 
t s d waste only one sheet of paper each 


counting eight months of twenty days 
- ch, what would be the total 
d? Count the number of sheets in a 
tablet and find out how much this waste 

ild be in money. 


number wast- 
five- 











What would be the waste in money if 


ND COMMUNITY iit 


N 

t at 
I X} 51 ‘ 
} ; 1 perl | 

cs a ' Y , 
») Wher 1 it t m mit 
of it can be prepared ; \\ 
dishes for next me: his saves 
terial and money 
2. Economy in Clothing 


(a) It is better economy to buy substar 


tial clothing with durability at least 


one of the factors, rather than to 


buy for looks or style alone 

(b) Girls should learn to sew as well as 
learn to cook; they will learn that 
some fine economy can be practiced 
by “making over” dresses. Unfortu- 


nately fashions change too rapidly to 
get new dresses and suits with every 
change. 
III. Farm Machinery 
1. It is estimated that over one-half bil- 


United 


stay out in 


lion dollars a year is lost in the 
States by letting farm machinery 
the weather. 


2. Care of other machinery and tools 


Conclusion Saving materials is saving 
money and saving money means ability to 
buy material necessities in the future 


Lesson XXVIII. 

Week of March 28th 
CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES 

AIM: To that we 


as a nation as well as individuals 


show should conserve 
Procedure. 
I. Need 


1. The process of making coal took 


for Conserving Coal. 
cen- 
turies of time and vast amounts of forests 
and other vegetation. 

2. Much of. the easily 
been mined and used 


3. Transportation is a big 


available coal has 


coal 
Cars 
carrying 
this on the 


item in 
production and use, and is expensive 
used to carry coal are kept 
other produce; what effect has 
price of other produce? 


from 
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4. At the terrific rate of using coal at 
present, coal is becoming less available and 
as it comes to be more and more difficult to 
get will become more and more expensive. 
As the coal is mined farther from the sur- 
face it costs more to produce it. 

II. Timber—Lumber. 

(1) Much of the fine timber was cleared 
and burned as the country was being settled, 
so that crops could be grown. 

(2) Millions of feet of lumber timber are 
used in each year for fuel. 

(3) Millions of feet of lumber are used 
each year for building purposes, and but lit- 
tle is being done in replacing this enormous 
loss of timber by planting or setting out 
trees. 

(4) Timber grows slowly. Some trees are 
not yet a foot in diameter at fifty years old. 
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III. Soil. 

1. Much fertility of the soil has been 
as crops. If corn is grown year after , 
on the same ground and the ground is 
fertilized the soil “wears out,” that is, 
taken off in the corn. 

2. Practically all new land has been “take: 
up” so we can depend no longer upon 
virgin soil for crops. Soil must be kept 
tile by better methods of 
stock raising—feeding and pasturing. 

Conclusion. It 


farming and 


is perfectly clear that 
must be economical in the use of coal, 
ber and mineral supplies if future generat 
are to share fairly with us in 
Also that we must learn how to maintain tl 
fertility of soil of farm lands in order to 
ply the ever increasing population and 1 
tain a high plane of living. 


this we 


Teachers’ Thrift 


D. W. Crayton, Director of Educational Department, Savings Division of the Eighth 
Federal Reserve District 


Is it possible for teachers to be thrifty? 
In most cases their salaries are such that 
the practice of thrift seems compulsory, 
but it is too often true that they practice 
thrift in a haphazard way—which perhaps 
means not at all—rather than according to 
a definite plan. 

The method of planning expenditures 
according to carefully prepared budgets is 
coming to be used rather extensively now, 
and there is no doubt whatever that this is 
the most effective way to manage expen- 
ses. Many households are managed on the 
budget plan, and it is very generally agreed 
that the method of planning expenditures 
by a carefully worked-out budget is better 
for school districts, for cities, and in fact 
for all municipal and business organiza- 
tions, than the old “cut and try” plan 
which is really not a plan at all. Making 
a budget means simply a careful study of 
conditions with a view to planning the 
wisest use of one’s income. Whether the 
teachers have the management of homes or 
just their own personal expenses, they 
should prepare at the beginning of school 


a tentative plan for the use of their sal- 
aries. It may be found that the plan wi 
not work perfectly—that it was made rela 
tively long in some places and short 

others—but by keeping careful account oi 
all expenditures and comparing with bud- 


get, some very useful things will be learn 
ed and the next budget can be more ac 
planned and more consistent! 


curately 
followed. 

No household or budge 
complete without having in it the item 
savings, and this should be the first iten 
A certain part of one’s salary such as 
fifth or a tenth ought to be determine( 
upon as savings—it should be some par 
even though it may have to be a ve 
small part—and when the salary 
ceived the very first money spent from 
should be that part planned for in the 
budget as “savings.” Just as the regula 
dripping wears away the stone so W 
regular saving, if carefully invested, pro 
vide for the future which everyone plat 
to provide for sometime. 

Never, before our country was 


personal 


Forced 
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the World War, have we had such 
nvenient opportunities of safe invest- 
t open to all as are furnished by the 
of Thrift Stamps and Saving 

ps. These Stamps furnish opportu- 
for investment in any amount from 
25 cents to a thousand dollars. The one 


Cc 


Vocational 
W. J. OLIver, 
thout doubt, a very important step in 
education in Missouri and in the nation is 
the provision of an adequate scheme of 
tional guidance linked with the ex- 
m of present curricula to include sub- 
matter that will better prepare every 

pil for a chosen vocation. 
Historically, courses of study designed 
prepare men for the ministry were 
deemed adequate to prepare men for the 
other learned professions. More recently, 
courses of study patterned after these, 
all too little modification, have been 
offered to all classes in the community, 
both boys and girls, as a necessary prepa- 
ration for life regardless of occupation. 
[he introduction of manual training, do- 
mestic science, agriculture, teacher train- 
ing and commercial subjects is a series of 
progressive steps in the right direction, but 
does not go far enough. The remedy must 
be more comprehensive. It must be re- 
alized that if the school is to serve all 
clasess in the community, a still greater 
variety of subject matter must be offered. 
Every student must be given an opportu- 
to prepare for a chosen vocation. 
presupposes that every student is to 
ike an intelligent election, earlier than is 
customary, of what his life’s work is 


to he. 


In Germany, prior to the war, each 
teacher reported on the inclinations and 
aptitudes of his several pupils, and a Ger- 
man boy’s choice of life work was limited 
to whatever activities these reports indi- 
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dollar Thrift Stamps and the twenty-five 
dollar Treasury Savings Certificate have 
just been added to the list this year so 
that now the complete list is the 25 cent 
and the one dollar Thrift Stamps, the $5 
Savings Stamps, the $25, the $100 and the 
$1000 Treasury Savings Certificate. 


Guidance 

Columbia, Mo. 

cated. A more democratic and American 
scheme is offered in what I consider the 
all-important feature of the junior high 
school. In the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades the pupil should be given an oppor- 
tunity to project, to try things out, that 
thru knowledge to be gained only thru 
experience, he may be able to judge in- 
telligently what he will be able to do best. 
Such a scheme will serve to reduce the 
number of “misfits,” those pitiful cases 
all too plentiful of boys and girls who have 
spent hard-earned cash and the best years 
of their lives in preparation for vocations 
for which they are wholly unfit. 

But any plan for vocational guidance, to 
be adequate and efficient, must include a 
third feature. Supply and demand must 
be taken into account. The chance of 
choosing a “blind alley” occupation must 
be reduced to a minimum. Some means 
must be devised to counteract the tendency 
toward an over supply of workers in one 
line of endeavor and scarcity in others. 
Many boys and girls, when they have pre- 
pared themselves for certain types of work, 
find, too late, that there is little or no de- 
mand for the things they are able to do. 
It is criminal to permit such waste if there 
is any way to prevent it, and I believe 
there is. 

All the great branches of organized in- 
dustry have well-paid men whose sole duty 
it is to collect data on which may be based 
intelligent estimates and close approxima- 
tions of future demands, that the supply 
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may be regulated accordingly. It is deem- 
ed possible and expedient to estimate the 
number of hats, shoes and cloaks that may 
be worn during the year that waste due to 
oversupply in these articles may be avoid- 
ed, since any over-production at the close 
of the season must be dumped on the bar- 
gain counter. How much more important 
it is than fewer young men and women 
shall be dumped on the bargain counter 
each year because there is little or no de- 
mand for the things they are prepared to 
do. There shall be in every state one or 
more men working under the State De- 
partment of education whose sole duty it 
is to collect data vital to an intelligent 
choice of occupation. They would tell us 
the amount and kinds of work to be done, 
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and the number of men and women it will 
take to do it, the demands a given occu- 
pation makes upon the mind, the body, ' 
eyes, the type of individual best adapted 1 
the work, the environment in which 
work must be done, and the remunerat 
and measure of success it promises. 

In my humble judgment, an adequate 
plan for vocational guidance, with provi 
sion for greater differentiation of subject 
matter, the better to prepare every pup 
for the vocation of his choice, is urgent if 
not asolutely necessary if we are longe 
justify the public school system. ( 
what it may, the public schools must me 
this need for all classes in the community, 
or no longer claim support at public 
pense. 


Superintendents’ Conference, Jefferson City, 
February 3, 1921 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions 
Your Committee on Resolutions submits 
the following recommendations: 

1. That the Superintendents’ Conference 
extends to its president, Superintend- 
ent P. P. Callaway, its sincere sym- 
pathy in his illness, and its best wish- 
es for his early recovery,—and fur- 
thermore, that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to him. 

. That we express to Superintendent 
Barnes, of Carthage, our appreciation 
of his services in planning and carry- 
ing to a successful issue the excellent 
program of this meeting. 

. That in this crisis in the school af- 
fairs of Missouri, the educational 
forces appreciate the deep interest and 
sympathetic attitude manifested by 
Governor Hyde and both branches of 
the Legislature in the constructive 
legislation now under consideration. 

4, That we heartily endorse and pledge 


our united support to the princip! 
and purposes of the program of legis- 
lation now being urged by the Stat 
department of Education, and 
State Teachers’ Association, and that 
after these resolutions are given 
press of the state and all have had a 
opportunity to send their suggestions 
thereafter, this body considers that 
professional conduct will demand th: 
all teachers and superintendents giv 
their support to the program of edu- 
cation decided upon. 

5. That we strongly approve the timely 
suggestion made by Mr. Elliff 
the State Teachers’ Association tak 
immediate steps to begin the consid- 
eration and formulation of the pr 
sions affecting schools which shoul 
be incorporated in the new const 
tion. 

. That we express to the State Boa: 
of Equalization our firm convict 
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that the raising of. the assessed valua- 
tion of the property of the state to 
full cash value is the most practical 
means of affording immediate relief 
to the public schools in the presentfi 
nancial stringency. 

. That we wish to express our appre- 
ciation of the great importance and 
worth of the work of the University 
of Missouri to the people of the 
state, and to commend the budget as 
asked for to the favorable considera- 
tion of Governor Hyde, and the mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 
with the budgets of neighbor State 
Universities, which are asking their 
Legislatures for from $8,000,000.00 to 
$14,000,000.00, that of our own state 

indeed. If Missour-. 
is to maintain a state University 
worthy of its pride, the people through 
their representatives can make this 
possible only through larger appro- 
priations. 


is very modest 


Compared | 
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8. That we heartily approve the budgets 
as asked for by our State Teachers’ 
Colleges. Changes in form of school 
administration cure all the 
ills of our public schools. We recog- 
nize that well trained teachers are an 
absolute necessity before any marked 
improvement can be made. Therefore, 
the regularly established agencies for 
training of teachers, our State Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, must be more adequate- 
ly supported. 

. That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the Governor, the State Su- 
perintendent, and to the Chairmen of 
the Educational Committees of both 
branches of the Legislature, and to 
the “School and Community.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) John W. Thalman, Chairman 

J. N. Crocker 
Frank Hamsher 
W. T. McGaugh 
Elizabeth Buchanan 


will not 


The Real Function of the City Superintendent 
W. W. THomas 


The Statutes of Missouri do not defi- 
nitely define the duties of the City Su- 
perintendent of Schools. He is conceded, 

wever, to have a dual function, Ist that 
f supervisor, 2d that of administrator. He 
is the executive officer of the board of 
education. It is his duty to develop an 
educational policy which shall fit the situa- 
ion in his community, and, when said 
policy is adopted by the board he should 
‘arry it out in detail. In doing this he 
should be given wide freedom within the 
limits of a reasonable budget. In carry- 
ing out the policy adopted by the board 
he should choose his own staff of assist- 
ints, determine the function and recom- 
mend the salary of each, supervise the ar- 
rangement of facilities for instruction, 


provide for the various kinds of education 
determined upon, and keep his board and 
the public fully advised of the progress 
being made. During recent years the city 
superintendent has become less a supervi- 
sor and more an administrator. A short 
time ago, when our schools furnished only 
a limited number of courses, and when it 
was possible for one person to be in a 
manner conversant with every subject of- 
fered, the superintendent’s function was 
principally that of supervisor. In those 
days the superintendent was frequently the 
last member of the entire force to be elect- 
ed, and seldom did he exercise much in- 


fluence in the selection of those whose 


work he was to supervise. 
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As a Supervisor 


He was expected to visit each room at 
regular periods. The teachers and pupils 
usually knew about when to expect him 
and were prepared to make the best pos- 
sible impression. That kind of supervi- 
sion was seldom productive of the most 
efficient work on the part of teacher or 
pupil, but teachers, pupils, and patrons be- 
came accustomed to it, and came to judge 
the superintendent by the frequency and 
regularity of his visits. There are so many 
definite and specific ways in which the 
present-day superintendent can employ his 
time to better advantage, that the old 
treadmill variety of supervisory superin- 
tendence is fast giving way to more intel- 
ligent educational leadership. 

As an Administrator 

The present day superintendent is ac- 
corded a much more powerful influence 
on the administrative side than formeriy. 
He is expected to have no small part in 
determining the surroundings of his pupils 
and the instruments with which they work. 
He is now more frequently than formerly 
a man among men, knowing what is go- 
ing on in the world, and able to apply 
modern business methods to the most im- 
portant business of all. 

The most progressive school systems 
are giving the superintendent more and 
more authority, and holding him responsi- 
ble for results. 

The Selection of Teachers 

Probably the most important work done 
by the superintendent is the recommend- 
ing of teachers. If the school opens with 
good teachers in all positions, success is 
practically assured. “As is the teacher so 
is the school.” Boards of education have 
come to realize that the building up of a 
strong teaching force requires more time 
and attention than they can well afford to 
give. They therefore expect the superin- 
tendent to make the necessary investiga- 


tions and to recommend for their electio: 
the teachers, principals and supervisor 
necessary for the proper conduct of th 
schools. 


Selection of Text-Books, Etc. 
The superintendent must also see to th 
selection of proper text-books—libra 
books, apparatus, writing material, draw 
ing material, etc. 


Ventilation, 
Humidity 
He should be an expert in  sanitatio: 

Teachers should be impressed with the im 
portance of ventilation, a right tempera 
ture, and the proper degree of humidit) 
When the importance of humidity was 
called to our attention a few years ago, 
and our School Nurse made tests through 
out our system, it was discovered that 
many of our school rooms were actuall) 
as dry as the desert of Sahara, a condi 
tion not conducive to health, nor to the 
best school work. 


Sanitation, Temperature, 


Playground Activities 

The superintendent should also be inte: 
ested in the play life of his boys and girls. 
In every ideal school there will be some 
one who is capable of directing the activi 
ties on the playground. The superintend 
ent should see that this side of the child's 
life is not neglected. 

Discipline 

The superintendent is, next to the board 
of education, the highest tribunal in dis 
ciplinary matters. He should by authority 
of the board and in consultation with prin 
cipals determine what disciplinary meas- 
ures are permissible, and consult with 
teachers and parents when especially fla 
grant cases arise. 


Peace Maker 
Occasionally the superintendent will find 
it necessary to exercise his good offices 
as a tranquilizer or peace-maker betwee: 
factors in the school system which have 
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become estranged or irritated. 


School Buildings 
The superintendent should know what is 
st in school buildings. It is not his pro- 
vince necessarily to be versed in the rela- 
e strength of materials, nor the com- 
rative merits of the various kinds of 
nstruction, but he should know the prop- 
size and shape of school rooms, the 
ount of space to be provided per pu- 
_ the amount of light necessary in pro- 
rtion to the size of the room, the direc- 
n in which the light may best reach the 
il, the best 
per kind, location, and height of black- 
ards for different the relative 
merits of wardrobes, cloakrooms, and lock- 
ers, what drinking fountains are sanitary, 


means of ventilation, the 


grades, 


and why, the most restful colors for tint- 
the school room walls, proper kinds 
nd colors of window shades, etc. . 


Reports 

(he superintendent should know how to 
devise the kind of reports from teachers, 
principals, and supervisors, that will give 

the information he needs concerning 
the operation of the schools. These reports 
are valuable in proportion to their accuracy 
and the promptness with which they are 
made and delivered. A report which is 
valuable today may be comparatively 
worthless tomorrow or next week. 

(he board of education in turn may rea- 
sonably expect from the superintendent 
such reports as will give a bird’s eye view 
of the school situation, and will show 
clearly what progress is being made. 


Records 
the various reports received at 
superintendent’s office should be se- 
lected the data which are of permanent 
value, and these data, tabulated when pos- 
le, should go upon record in a manner 
make them easily accessible for future 
reference. 


From 


Publicity 


The public has a right to know what is 
going on in the public schools. 
formation should be presented in a fair, 
impartial manner. The superintendent is 
responsible for the assembling of data that 
will indicate the condition of the schools. 
This 
the press if desired. It should be accessible 
to any patron of the schools if not pub- 
lished. 

The judicious superintendent will quick 
ly realize that the best supporters of the 
schools are those who about 
them their 
needs. 


This in- 


information should be accessible to 


know most 


and therefore best realize 


Summary 

From the above it will be seen that the 
duties of the city superintendent are many. 
They differ materially with the size of the 
The larger and better or- 
ganized the system the farther the superin 
tendent is removed from personal contact 
with the individual pupil and the individu- 
al teacher, and the more varied become his 
duties. Administration is demanding much 
of his time, and supervision is given over 
to a greater extent to special supervisors. 
More attention than formerly is given to 
Penmanship, Music, Art, Manual Train- 
Physical Culture, 
and the proper teaching of these sub- 


school system. 


ing, Domestic Science, 
onc. 
jects depends on frequent supervision by 
those who have had 


them. 


special training in 


The following graph illustrates the plan 
for the Boise Public 
suggested by Professor J. B. 
Sears of Leland Standford Junior Uni- 
versity. It may serve as a suggestion for 
other systems, though it is not likely that 
any other would be the same in every de- 
tail. The system is based on the follow- 
ing enrollment and personnel: 


of reorganization 
Schools 
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Total Enrollment 3193. 1 nurse or medical inspector 
Number of Teachers and Supervisors 1 building inspector (part time) 
128. 1 high school principal 
The present teaching staff: 10 elementary teaching principals 
1 city superintendent of schools 34 high school teachers 
1 primary supervisor for grades 1 74 elementary school teachers 
to 6 2 special grade teachers 
2 special supervisors, for art and 1 librarian. 
music respectively 
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George Sherwood Eddy 


eorge Sherwood Eddy, a world figure 


Christian leadership, delivered a series 


ectures at Missouri University Febru- 
l4th, 15th and 16th. 
any that no one of the many notables 
have ad- 
dressed the 
dent body of this 
university has had 
the attention and 
interest from the 
students that Mr. 
Eddy received. 
His broad vision, 
his earnestness, 
his strong  per- 
sonality and most 
of all his mes- 
sage dealing with 
the fundamental 
problems of indi- 
vidual, social and 
religious life grip- 
ped his hearers 
and roused them 
to a high sense 
of responsibility in the solution of the 


It is the opinion 





stu- 


great problems of personal and social life. 
Mr. Eddy has just returned from six 
months of work among the students of 
wenty countries in Europe and the Near 
After more than twenty years of 
work among the students of India, and 
later of Asia as a whole, Mr. Eddy was 


East. 


called to the war zone for work with the 
British Army in France, and later with 
the American Army after our entry into 
the war. In his recent journey across 
\sia and Europe, he found every country 
in the midst of some national crisis. He 
studied the social and industrial problem 
in Great Britain, visited the devastated 
regions of France and Belgium, and studied 


and industrial conditions in 


He was with the Poles, in the 


economic 
Germany. 
battle before Warsaw, and the Russians of 
General Wrangel’s army of refugees. He 
found Czecho-Slovakia a free republic of 

eleven millions 

under their great 

President, Ma- 

saryk. He saw the 

starvation among 
the poor of Vi- 
enna, and_ the 
hunger of the 
student body. He 
studied conditions 
in Egypt during 
the present de- 
inde- 
After 
new 


mand for 
pendence. 

visiting the 
Jewish state in 
Palestine, he 
journeyed thru 
Syria and Tur- 

key. 

Mr. Eddy ask- 
ed, “What is the present world situation?” 
the War 
tween autocracy and democracy, militarism 
Now, in 
the period of reconstruction, the world is 
blindly on toward the realiza- 
those three ideals for which men 
Democracy, Liberty, and Righte- 


The ultimate issue of was be- 


and freedom, might and right. 


struggling 
tion of 
fought 
ousness. There is an intensification of 
nationalism, of racialism and of class con- 
sciousness all over the world. We are in 
the midst of one of the great. crises of all 
history, in a decade of transition, in one 
of the great migrations of the human 
spirit. Great as was the change produced 
by the French Revolution in France, so 
great will be the change for Europe and 
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the world after the present War. Just as 
the period of Robespierre, the Guillotine, 
and the Red Terror discredited France 
and threw England into reaction, so the 
present period of tyranny and the Red 
Terror in Europe is producing reaction. 
But when the smoke of battle cleared 
away and the ideal aims of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity, with a republican 
France and a freer Europe emerged, men 
realized the lasting gains of the French 
Revolution. So will it be after the great 
War in Europe, not only in the political 
sphere, but in the social and industrial 
realm. One sees the irresistible onward 
march of democracy in the world todaw. 
Following the Bourbons in France, the 
Romanoffs, the Hapsburgs, the Hohen- 
zollerns—all the great autocracies of 
Europe have fallen, and a dozen free re- 
publics will emerge on the map of Europe. 

The social and industrial problem will 
be the crucial question before Europe and 
America in this decade. Mr. Eddy show- 
ed how Britain is finding a solution for 
the industrial problem not by revolution. 
He showed how capital and labor are get- 
ting together. Under the Whitley Coun- 
cils, covering already nearly 4,000,000 of 
labor, employers and employed have aban- 
doned trench warfare and have come to- 
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gether around the council table for thei 
mutual welfare. The Trade Boards 
Britain have ended sweated labor 
placed wages on legal sanction, lifting 
standard of living for the workers of Eng 
land. Instances were cited of how pro- 
gressive employers and Christian la 
leaders of England are coming together 
building out two great arms of a cantilever 
bridge whereby Britain will pass over dry- 
shod above the flood of revolution tha 
sweeping other lands, escaping, just as 
did the political French Revolution, 
violence which is sweeping Russia, and 
working out solution for capital and labor 
alike based on the principles of humanity. 
Some solution must be found, however, 
in Europe and America. The vast con- 
gestion of wealth at one end of the social 
scale and of poverty at the other, the dis- 
inheriting of millions of men who are 
without a home, without land, 
property, without tools, without a means 
of livelihood save as their casual labor is 
bought and sold as a commodity, has 
brought about conditions which impera- 
tively call for a change. The social chal- 
lenge of our day is to find a solution for 
this problem which cannot be evaded or 
escaped, either in America or in Europe 


without 


THE TELESCOPE OF LOVE 


When our lives are most abundant, 
When our pleasures are redundant, 
When the heavens are the bluest up above, 
When the bird songs are the sweetest, 

When fulfillment is completest, 
We are looking through the telescope of love. 


The woman we adore most, 
The woman who is foremost 
In our visions and our dreams where’er we 
rove, 
Is the woman we shall cherisn 
While the things of earth shall perish, 
For we see her through the telescope of love. 


Our children are the brightest, 
And the care of them is lightest 
Of our multitude of burdens. We can p: 
That their blemishes are wanting, 
That their charms are rare and haunting, 
Just by looking through the telescope of 


And when, at last, the flower 
Of our lives has quit the bower 

Of a blessedness our souls can but app 
We shall leave behind the bestial, 

We shall enter the celestial, 
Seeing all things through the telescop¢ 

love. 

Isaac Newton Evrard 
Marshall, Mo 
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National Conference of Music Supervisors to 
Meet at St. Joseph 


All of the school people in Missouri 
hould be interested in the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference which will be 
eld in St. Joseph on the dates April 4 to 
\pril 8 inclusive. The leading authorities 
f public school music will be in attend- 
Many of them, of course, will 
Music is a subject 


ance there. 
be on the program. 
at needs promotion in Missouri, which 
‘act makes National Conference of 
more significance to us than it would ordi- 
narily be. 

Superintendents should attend this meet- 
1g as well as music supervisors for it is 
heir business to keep up to date in this 
part of their work as leaders. A superin- 
tendent could attend this meeting and in 
four days get a digest of what is going on 
all over our country in this subject. There 
ought to be a real live supervisor of music 
in every school system in Missouri and 
there will be when superintendents, school 


this 


boards, and the people generally come to 
see the value of it. No more effective 
way of getting into the spirit that is back 
of music in our schools could be found 
than by simply attending the program of 
this Conference and listening to the big- 
gest men and women in this field giving 
expression to their views. 

The impression of Missouri which these 
supervisors take away with them is of no 
small consequence to our State. This im- 
pression cannot be as favorable as it should 
be if only specialists in music are in at- 
tendance. But if High School principals, 
superintendents, and school board mem- 
bers are in attendance in large numbers it 
will send these people back into all parts 
of our country saying good things about 
the progressive spirit of Missouri’s school 
people. 

Don’t overlook this important meeting 
to be held in St. Joseph, April 4 to 8. 


Community Associations Active 


President Threlkeld has received informa- 
tion recently from several Community Asso- 
ciations and gives a brief digest of their re- 
ports. It is necessary to leave out a good 
many things that have been reported because 
of the lack of space. 

“The Community Association No. 1 of 
Cape Girardeau has been doing some wonder- 
ful work from the start. It has been inter- 
sting itself in the formation of Community 
Associations; it has been promoting the leg- 
islative program of the State Association; 
last spring it carried on a very successful 
campaign for more school revenues for the 
Cape Girardeau schools. It uses a great deal 
of space in the local papers for educational 
propaganda; it keeps in touch with the other 
local organizations such as women’s clubs, 
etc.; it puts out circular letters promoting the 


ideal of higher professionalism among our 
teachers. It is indeed an active organization.” 

“The County Community Association at 
Charleston is actively promoting the health 
crusade, the hot lunch idea, and Red Cross 
activities. This Association has held fre- 
quent meetings for the discussion of plans 
for school and community problems. The 
Chairman reports interesting plans for the 
future.” 

“The Community Association at Lebanon 
reports that it is working to promote the in- 
terests of the County Unit Bill and other 
measures in the legislative program and it 
expects to petition its Representative and 
Senator for these bills.” 

“The Community Association at Hannibal 
has done some good work in getting teachers 
added to the force for the second semester 
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so that many of the half sessions which the 
schools were holding during the first semes- 
ter have been lengthened to full day ses- 
sions. The Chairman reports that the Asso- 
ciation is going to support measures of leg- 
islation in which we are all interested and 
that Hannibal has a one hundred per cent 
enrollment of its teachers.” 

“The Community Association at Princeton 
reports that it is preparing a petition to send 
to its Representative and Senator asking 
them to support the County Unit Bill.” 

“The Association at Palmyra is planning to 
hold a track and field meet this spring and 
also a speaking contest for all of the boys 
and girls of the County. The Chairman re- 
ports that this will be the means of getting 
the parents interested in the Community As- 
sociation through the interest of the stu- 
dents.” 

“The Jasper County Community 
tion sent a copy of the program for its meet- 
ing of January 15, 1921. This program is too 
long to report here but it indicates that this 
is a real live Association taht can be depend- 
ed upon to do its part in every respect. The 
program makes the impression that this As- 


Associa- 


sociation is a real professional organization.” 

“The report 
paper clippings shows that 
was very active in explaining the 
amendments to the voters of its community. 
The Chairman reports that “Our next pro- 
gram is to consider how we can best 
port community interests and make our or- 


enclosing news- 
Association 


fifteen 


from Joplin 


this 


sup- 


ganization a real force for usefulness.” 

“The New Madrid County Association sends 
a newspaper clipping presenting a program 
entirely too varied and extensive and detailed 
to be preesnted here. One thing in particu- 
lar is that they are active in their support of 
the Southeast Teachers College in carrying 
on its work in the district and in securing 
the needed appropriation to cover its budget 
for the next bi-ennial period.” 

“The Chairman of the Association at Way- 
land reports that his Association has been 
actively promoting the health campaign in 
that County and that a large number of boys 
and girls have been given a physical exami- 
nation by the local physicians and that all 
possible efforts are being made to see that 
defective children receive proper treatment. 
He says meetings are, being held in the rural 
districts every three or four weeks.” 
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“The reports from Vandalia says that they 
are planning a big meeting immediately not 
only of their own members but of patrons 
for the discussion of the legislative program 


.They expect to get an outside speaker and 


keep right after this program.” 

“The report from Dearborn 
several suggestions concerning provisions of 
the County Unit Bill.” 

“The Sedalia Association is engaged in a 
big project that is of statewide importance 
and at the same time of great local signifi- 
cance to Sedalia. It is the proposal to get 
an educational building for the State Fair 
The Sedalia Community Association expects 
to go after this project in a big way and ii 
it succeeds in getting the building it then 
wants the Community Associations all over 
the State to see to it that there are a suffi- 
cient number of educational to fill 
the building.” 

“The Chillicothe Association 
fessional dignity aside and is going to give 
an entertainment at a local theatre for the 
benefit of the livingston County Memorial 
Library. The program will consist of a short 
play, several specialties, and will be conclud- 
ed by a colored minstrel. All of the talent 
will be taken from the membership of the 
Association and all proceeds of the entertain- 
ment given to the Library fund. The legis- 
and other matters of state 


has sent in 


exhibits 


has cast pro- 


lative program 
wide importance have been discussed and the 
Association will petition the representatives 
of this section in its interests.” 

Mr. Threlkeld urges all to get busy at once 
and make our organization a going concern 
in every particular. He asks, “What chance 
is there to improve the educational opportu 
nities offered to the boys and girls of Mis 
souri if we who represent the profesison of 
education fail to meet the responsibilities of 


leadershp which belong to us?” 


A trouble can be remedied or it cannot. If 
it can be then set about it. If it cannot be, 
dismiss it from your consciousness, or bear it 
so bravely that it may become transfigured 
to a blessing. 


It aint no use to grumble and complain, 

It’s just as easy to rejoice, 

When God sorts out the weather and sends 
rain, 

Then rain’s my choice.—Riley. 
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The Greene County Health Association Doing 
A Great Work 


Through the kindness of Dr. Guy D. 
United States Public 
‘ealth Service, Director of the Green 
unty Health the teachers 
e given this report of that Association’s 
rk during the year 1920. 

fhe work of this association is finan- 
| chiefly by local subscription which is 
plemented by smaller amounts from the 
. S. Public Health Service and the State 
The work was 


laway of the 


Association 


iberculosis Association. 


naugurated in the fall of 1919 by public 
pirited citizens who had a broad vision of 


what a community 

uld do for the improvement of the 
health of its people. How well they have 
succeeded is attested by the fact that the 
community supported even more gener- 
ously in a financial way the second year 
of the work and by the facts in the follow- 
ing report. 

Dr. Callaway states that the report does 
not begin to show the amount of work 
that has been necessary to get these things 
lone. 

rhe percentage of children with defects, 
and the nature of the defects are very 
much the same as have been discovered in 
other surveys. In regard to malnutrition 
in school children, it is seen that this con- 
dition is not peculiar to the larger cities 
alone. Here in Springfield, 27% of the 
pupils in 10 schools were 10% or more 
underweight. Most authorities regard a 
child as seriously underweight if he is 7% 
or more underweight. 

Malnutrition is practically as prevalent 
in the rural children as in the children of 
Springfield. The 33 rural schools in which 
the children were examined and weighed 
were typical rural schools. No attempt 
was made to pick out those that were in 
the poorer sections of the county. 


possibilities of 


“The clinical work is the work that was 
done in the Health Center, or through the 
Health Center in the Woodruff Building. 
We have made it possible for any one to 
have an examination at the Health Center, 
but only people without means are treated. 
It will be seen that only a relatively small 
number have been treated. 

“There are about 115 schools outside of 
the city of Springfield, and 25 of those 
schools have made some sort of sanitary 
improvements during the year. Some have 
put in sanitary toilets; others have made 
the toilets fly-proof; some have put in 
sanitary drinking fountains, etc. 

“The thing that has impressed me, how- 
ever, is the work in Venereal Disease Con- 
trol. Last winter, I thought that if we 
treated 150 or 200 patients during the 
year, that we might be well satisfied, but 
there have been over 400 treated up to the 
present time. About half of them have 
been treated for syphilis, the others with 
gonorrhea and mixed infections. We 
have not tried to treat only the indigent 
poor, but have treated practically every 
one who applied for treatment and who 
needed it. If a patient, however, ex- 
pressed a desire to pay for treatment and 
would go to a private physician for treat- 
ment, of course, he was turned over to a 
private practitioner. 

“The treatment of Venereal Diseases is 
certainly a community problem and all 
cases should be treated regardless of their 
ability to pay for the same. We have 
some opposition from a few local physici- 
ans in regard to this principle, but I be- 
lieve that most of them are coming around 
to our way of thinking. The attitude of 
the public, however, I think is causing this 
conversion. The informed public does not 
deem it sufficient to treat only the pauper 
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and the indigent poor; that class of people 
is not going to do serious damage in the 
homes of the well-to-do people. It is more 
often the person who could pay but will 
not go to a private physician and remain 
with him until he is cured. 

“In my opinion Venereal Disease Control 
is one of the most important phases of 
Public Health Work at this time, and the 
success which these clinics, in various 
parts of the State, have had in the eradi- 
cation of Venereal Diseases certainly 


proves that the Government Clinic is the 
best instrument that has been suggested. 


The following is a more detailed report 
of the work in the schools: 


I. Work With School Children: 


1. Medical Examination. 

Number given medical examination 9327 
Number found defective 7475 
Number with defective teeth. . 5470 
Number with enlarger or diseased 

tonsils 3506 
Number with suspected adenoids.. 2147 
Number with defective vision .... 915 
Number with suspected trachoma... 115 
Number with chronic constitution] 

diseases (Heart Disease, etc.).... 439 
Number with skin diseases........ 209 
Number with defective Rearing.... 192 

2. Malnutrition in School Children: 

Fifteen hundred fifty-three pupils in 
thirty-three rural schools were weighed 
since September 1, 1920. Of this num- 
ber 264% were ten per cent or more 
underweight; more than one out of 
every four pupils suffering from malnu- 
trition. There was a similar study made 
last spring of 3033 pupils in ten of the 
Springfield schools. . Twenty-seven per 
cent of the pupils in these schools were 
ten per cent or more underweight, and 
forty-one per cent were seven per cent 
or more underweight. Poverty does not 
seem to be a very important factor in 
the production of malnutrition in this 
section. Improper food, irregular eat- 
ing, physical defects, too much evening 
entertainment and insufficient sleep ap- 
pear to be the principal factors. The 
survey shows that malnutrition is found 
not only among children in the larger 


cities, but that as great a percentage ex 
ists in the rural communities and sma 
er cities. 

. Mental Tests: 
Group mental examinations were ma 
in nine rural schools, Ash Grove schoo! 
and four schools in Springfield, | 
representatives of the National Commit- 
tee on Mental Hygiene. Over two thous- 
and pupils were examined. 
Corrective Work Following Examinations 
Number with defects corrected in 


Number of schools in which follow 
up work has been started 

. Number of schools (rural and vil- 
lage) in which Modern Health Cru- 
sade was established 
Number of pupils organized under 
Modern Health Crusade 

. Number of Nutrition Clinics con- 
ducted for underweight school 
children 
Number of mothers attending for 
special instruction 
Public Health Nursing: 

. Number of visits by nurses to ex- 
plain Infant Care 

. Number of visits to give prenatal 
and Obstetrical care 

. Number visits to communicable dis- 


Clinical Work: 
. Number of babies 
clinics by physicians 
. Number school children and adults 
examined 
. Number treated for minor ailments 
. Glasses provided for 
. Number cases of tonsils and ade- 
noids removed 
6. Dental treatment provided for ap- 
proximately 
[V. Vaccination: 
1. Number of anti-smallpox vaccinations 
2. Number of complete anti-typhoid 
inoculations 
V. Education: 
1. Number of talks to groups of per- 
sons 
2. Approximate combined attendance.. 
3. Number of pieces of literature dis- 
tributed 
VI. School Sanitation: 
1. Sanitary inspections 
2. Schools which have made definite 
sanitary improvements 


examined 
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Visual Instruction 
J. A. Koontz, A.M. 


Its Scope and Outlook for Schools 
here is no other phase of educational pro- 
ire which holds such possibilities for good 
isual instruction, and yet it is probably 
that there is no other phase of educa- 
| procedure so loosely used or so little 
lerstood. To the popular mind, and, un- 
tunately, to the mind of a large percent- 
of teachers, the term visual education 
notes some spectacular 
lates and 
ite, and consequently there is no analy- 


which 
nothing 


procedure 
excites. It means 
judgment. 
ctures make a deep 
d, but we go far afield if we assume that 
ly showing pictures to pupils is educat- 
them. Visual instruction must be sub- 
1 to the same scrutiny and must be 
sured by the same critical standards of 
d pedagogy as other methods, and if it 
not justify itself in developing power as 


impression on the 


as by imparting information, we should 


w it, for we must bear in mind that 
ing facts is not the whole of education. 
Proper Methods of Study 
At the outset of this discussion, 
it be understood as fundamental 
tever else visual instruction 
do, it must make for proper methods of 
ly. If it does this, it accomplishes much 
education; if it fails here its superior 
ms for imparting information have far 
less weight. It is the purpose of this article, 
efore, to present, briefly, the scope and 
tlook of visual instruction in its several 
phases, and, in the light of true pedagogy, 
mpt to evaluate them. 
Picture Material 
Maps and charts have come to be so uni- 
versally accepted as necessary adjuncts to in- 
struction that they may be eliminated from 
our present discussion, though in reality their 
extensive use is an acknowledgement of the 
ffectiveness of instruction through the eye. 
then leaves instruction through pictures 
for our chief consideration. Pictures may be 
classified, for our purpose, as photographs, 
stercographs, lantern slide projections, and 
motion pictures. All of these are being used 
or less in the schools and should re- 


therefore, 
that 


may or may 


ceive some consideration 

As geography was the first of the school 
studies to take advantage of the visual 
method through early the 
geographer introduced the picture as an aid 
to the presentation of his subject. Then, one 
by one, writers in other subject matter recog- 
nized pictures as an essential means of gain- 
ing concreteness through perception, 
textbook without pictures is 


maps, so very 


sense 
until now a 
hard to find. 
Importance of Sense Perception 

“The child’s mental life,” says Bol- 
ton in his of Education, “is de- 
termined and circumscribed by the range of 
his sense experience.” Is he not right? With- 
would the 


whole 
Principles 


out sense perception not only 
lower powers of the mind be lacking, but the 
growth of the higher powers like judgment, 
would be impossible. 


comes to the 


reason, and _ volition 


Sense experience, it is true, 
child 
ments for reaction, but of these the sense of 
sight is by far the greatest. We are told 
that of all our knowledge, from 80 per cent 
to 90 per cent comes through the sense of 
effort to supply 
concreteness, for 
sense perception, have been put- 
ting more and better pictures in school books 
to illustrate subjects treated. There 
no doubt that by means of the right kind of 
pictures pupils can be given a more thorough 
knowledge of any subject, and given it in a 
much shorter time than usually is required 
As Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage puts it, “The 
picture is the quick, it is the intense way of 
presenting a truth.” 


through all the senses—all are instru- 


sight. In a commendable 


this fundamental need for 


publishers 


can be 


Book Pictures Not Sufficient 

The wide-awake, progressive teacher of to- 
day realizes, however, that the small flat 
pictures of the text book, even at their best, 
are unsatisfactory; that they fail utterly in 
filling the wide gap that separates the print- 
ed page from the actualities of the outside 
world. Teachers, therefore, when possible re- 
sort to other means for concrete illustration. 
They find the projection lantern and the 
stereoscope important mediums of visual in- 
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struction. With the projection lantern the 
pictures are large and can be seen by every 
one in the room. The attention of every 
member of the class can be directed to the 
same thing at any moment. But this picture 
still lacks the accuracy of binocular vision. 
The Stereograph 

Now, proficiency depends upon vivid pict- 
uring. A picture should grasp the child’s at- 
tention and interest so forcefully that he will 
project himself into the pictured situation, 
and think and feel as though he were an 
actual part of the situation portrayed. How 
may this be done? Dr. Frank M. McMurry 
says, “The best substitute for a real object is 
undoubtedly the stereograph, which gives a 
life-size representation with an abundance of 
detail which rivals nature itself.” Dr. J. Paul 
Goode tells us, “The finest service yet ren- 
dered in the school room has been done by 
the stereograph. The photograph presents 
but two dimensions, but the stereo-camera 
and the stereoscope work a miracle! They 
supply the actuality of binocular vision, and 
the third dimension is presented to the eye 
in vivid reality. The person who looks 


through the stereoscope looks upon the real 


mountains, looks into the depths of the real 
canyon; looks upon the actual cathedral.” 

Unquestionably, for intensive study, the 
stereograph has advantages peculiar to itself, 
and superior to any other illustrative means. 
It is convenient for individual pupil study 
under any and all conditions, and nothing 
else so successfully produces the mental im- 
pression of seeing the object or thing itself. 
No mere picture lacking the third dimension 
can really link the child up with the place 
and present the actual truth. Dr. McFarlane 
says “With the mind of the child open and 
receptive, the intense reality of the stereo- 
graphic presentation insures that the first 
ideas and concepts formed will be accurate, 
vivid, and permanent.” 


Definite Plan Essential 

It is important to note here, however, that 
merely showing pictures, even stereographs, 
is not visual instruction in the true sense. 
The material for use must be organized, clas- 
sified, and conveniently filed, so that it may 
be shown for a definite purpose, using at a 
given time only the particular view or views 
which are necessary to give vividness and 
clearness to the topic in hand. Pictures must 
in no sense be used as entertainment, but 
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only as an aid to study. Such a system 
visual instruction must conform to the regu- 
lar course of study. It must not be a s« 
arate school assignment, but simply a means 
to an end—a more effective means of mz 
tering the respective subjects. It must visu- 
alize and vitalize the daily program. It must 
be an organized unit system, and this orga 
ized unit system must remain in the schc 
building so that each and every teacher m 
have at hand exactly the view needed day ! 
day to vitalize the topic under considerati: 
It should be used at the time when the chil: 
interest is greatest, when he will most readi’y 
grasp and fix the ideas presented, nam« 
during the study period. It is the use, a 
not the abuse, of the picture that makes 
effective. 

So used, the stereograph will enable every 
pupil to get a firmer grasp, and a more com- 
prehensive view of subject matter, and at t! 
same time reduce the time required in 
accomplishment of a given task. Further- 
more, the study of definite views and 
reading of vivid descriptions of them dey 
ops the habit of calling up mental pictu: 
corresponding to the language used, and thuc 
manifestly improves the method of study. 
this it stands in marked contrast to any p: 
cedure which places before the child a large 
number of picture situations in one lessor 
and gives no opportunity for concentrat 
study or self-expression. Having received the 
proper impression, the child should always bh 
given an opportunity to give expression 
what he has seen and learned in the ste 
graph as surely as to what he has seen in 
his text book. The text book and the pict- 
ure material should be in perfect harmon) 
In truth, properly ararnged pictures become 
textual matter. 


Tick, tick, man, be quick 

There, you lost a precious minute— 
What a superb chance was in it; 

I am El Dorado—mine me, 

Virgin hordes of fortune line me. 
With my lavish hands I measure 
Fame and strength and joy and treas: 
You are late—You'’ve missed your date 
Fool, I’m time—I never wait! 


Is it because the State has failed to edu 
the Legislature that the Legislature seem 
reluctant to educate the State?—G. D. 
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Constitutional Convention Committee Writes Teachers 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8, 1921. 
llow Teachers: 
No doubt you know that the teachers of 
Missouri through the State Association have 
en the most consistent and persistent ad- 
rocates of a new constitution. For ten years 
fight has been carried on in large part 
this agency, both in propaganda and in 
nds. We are place where the 
nstitutional convention may be 
rovided we get over the next “hurdle” which 
the election to be held in August. To do 
s we will need the co-operation of all the 
chers of the state in terms of personal 
rk and a contribution for carrying on pub- 
ity. You are familiar with the result of 
work of the New Constitution Associa- 
n last November. Under the leadership of 
ur Constitutional Convention Committee 
u co-operated in securing the adoption of 
amendment to the State Constitution de- 
signed to break the deadlock into which we 
1 fallen and to make other desirable 
inges. 
In August, 1921, the people of Missouri 
ill vote on the question of calling a consti- 
tional convention. If they vote favorably, 
the Governor will call for an election of dele- 
gates and in due time a new constitution wi! 
be framed, to be submitted to the pebdple for 
their approval or rejection. 
The adoption of a new constitution by Mis- 
uri is now within reach if those who be- 
ve that we ought to have one are vigilant 
d aggressive in securing a favorable vote. 
The teachers must again take the lead in fi- 
ncing this campaign. Your Committee has 
n asked to raise from the teachers of the 


now at a 
possible, 


of the amount. Under au- 
thority of the Assembly of Delegates, M. S. 
T. A.,. Kansas City, November, 1920, your 
Committee is asking the teachers of the State 
of one 


state one-sixth 


to pay an assessment of one-tenth 
per cent of their annual 
that is, one dollar for each thousand dollars 
While the of vital 
portance to the state as a whole, probably 
no one group of people in Missouri is so 
teachers. We should 
contribution as “bread cast 
and hope that the returns 


What we have 


salary this year— 


new constitution is im- 


much interested as the 
look 
uopn the 
will be many times the cost. 
done will do makes evident that the 
teaching body deserves better support than 
ever. Already we have gained in public es- 
teem. Let us “not be weary in well doing.” 
Your Committee trusts and believes that you 
will respond readily to this call to support in 
a financial way the campaign for a new con- 
stitution. 

This to city and county 
superintendents, to heads of and 
to the Chairmen of Community Teacher As- 
sociations who are requested to collect the 
levy and to determine the proper channel for 
its transmisison to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
this committee. 

Levy to be paid after March Ist. By order 
of the Executive Committee, M. S. T. A. 

Very 


upon our 


waters” 


and 


call is addressed 


institutions 


sincerely, 

W. H. Black 

W. S. Dearmont 
I. I. Cammack 
Martha M. Letts 
C. A. Phillips 
Wm. P. Evans 
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WORTH PASSING ON 


Prof. Geo. R. Johnson, whom many read- 
; will remember as Professor of Education 
the Warrensburg State Normal School, 
now principal of the Adams School, St. 
Louis, has successfully worked the following 


rather unique plan: Having purchased a pro- 
jection lantern and an organized set of stere- 
ographs and slides for use in his school, he 
issued the following ticket, which pupils sold 
parents and friends: 

Adams School Benefit 
Admit One 


to their 


Price 25c 
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Thirty rooms will each give a Class Pro- 
gram prior to Feb. 1, 1921, for the benefit 
of a fund to purchase Keystone ictures and 
Lantern Slides. Time and place of each pro- 
gram was announced by the pupils giving it. 
This ticket admits to any one of the thirty 
programs.” 

The programs referred to 
regular school work—the culmination of some 
school project. In most cases stereographs 
had been used in daily preparation of related 
school topics in history, literature, geogra- 
phy or some other school subject covering 
several days’ work. Then the completed 
topic was presented by the pupils through 
lantern slides, duplicates of stereographs, pre- 
viously studied, thus making a delightful pro- 
gram. 

Prof. Johnson says: “It was not 
success financially, but what was more im- 
portant, it brought several hundred patrons 
to the school who otherwise would not have 
come. They saw the kind of work we were 
doing, and all went away boosters.” 


consisted of 


only a 


Mrs. Velma Ealy of the Southeast Missouri 
Teachers College has gone on leave of ab- 
sence to Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Mrs. Eaiy is a member 
of the training school faculty at Cape Gir- 
ardeau. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR 
TEACHERS 


Territory now being assigned for sale of 
Waterbury heaters, closets and fountains, Su- 
perior School Furniture and Supplies. 

Write us, giving qualifications and territory 
desired. 

SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
16th and Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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In order to promote athletics in the rural 
schols, a County Athletic Meet to which all 
rural schools in Jasper County are eligible, 
is being planned by County Secretary, L. E 
Riley. The Meet will be held at Lakeside, 
Saturday, April 9th, with the following events 
tor boys: 100 yard dash, a running higl 
jump, standing broad jump, hop, step 
and jump; for girls, a fifty yard dash, a three 
potato race, and a base ball throwing for 
distance. The following rules are to govern 
the contest. 

1. Each school may send five contestants 
and an additional contestant for each five 
pupils in the school above the fourth grade 

2. Each boy contestant must participate in 
every event for the boys, and each girl con 
testant participate in every event for 
girls. 

3. The score will be based on an age and 
weight table worked out by the Internationa! 
Y. M. C. A. Committee. The total score of 
each school divided by the number of con- 
testants will be the average score of the 
school. The school having the highest 
average score wins. 

4. Preliminary meet will be held by eac! 
school two weeks prior to the County Mect 

5. Schools desiring to enter the County 
Meet will register with L. E. Riley, County 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., Webb City 
not later than March 15th, stating number 
of contestants. The registration fee will be 
fifty cents for each school to cover cost o! 
printing cards and other necessary expenses 

Schools desiring help in training for th: 
Meet will also notify L. E. Riley of the 
County Y. M. C. A. A limited amount of 
help can be given and schools making appli 
cation first will be handled first. 


and 


must 





mer. 


Spring term begins March 8, 1921. 
. E. HOOVER, Registrar. 





STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


Warrensburg, Missouri 


Is typical of the best teachers’ college of the United State. 
in 1871; has trained over 57000 students, enrolling 1518 last term. 

Now has new fire-proof buildings, fan-heated in winter and fan-cooled in sum- 
Owns a demonstration farm and possesses well equipped laboratories. 

Its Faculty of fifty men and women guarantee graduates good positions. 


Opened its doors 


E. L. HENDRICKS, President 
C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean. 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ COLLEGE CELEBRATES SEMI- 
CENTENNIAL 


The Central Missouri State Teachers’ Col- 
ge, at Warrensburg, Missouri, celebrates its 
June 28 with a big 
yming. During these fifty years, more than 
7000 students have attended the institution, 
nd 9,000 diplomas and certificates have been 


mi-centennial home- 


ranted. 

When the General 
cond Normal School 
70, the controversy arose as 


approved a 
District, March 20, 
to where the 
w school should be located. It was finally 
nnounced on April 27, 1871 that Warrens- 
yurg, the county seat of Johnson county, had 
en selected as the home of the new State 
Normal School. 

Immediately after this the 
ople of Warrensburg and Johnson county 
ted municipal and county bonds to the 
mount of $173,000 which was to be used in 
he erection of a building for the school. 
Seventeen days after the selection of a loca- 
tion of the school, May 10, 1871, a summer 
session or teachers’ institute was opened in 
one of the ward schools of the city. This 
session was opened for the purpose of get- 
ting the school started at once. The faculty 
composed of three members, with Dr. 
George P. Beard as its first president. 

The Warrensburg State Normal, as the 
ther Normals of the State, had its struggles, 
but its growth and development was steady 
and dependable. The fire of March, 1915, 
was a great disaster to the institution and 
temporarily hindered its progress, but the 
firm foundation of determination, on the part 
of its faculty, students, and alumni, upon 
which the institution had been built could not 


Assembly 


announcement, 


was 


AND COMMUNITY 


1290 


be shaken was rebuilt, and 


now five buildings 
1919, 


Gradually, it 
border the wide quad- 
the Assembly 
name of Warrensburg State 
the Central Missouri State 


which gave it a ma- 


rangle. In General 
the 


School to 


changed 
Normal 
Teachers’ College more 


ture and imposing name, and it has measured 


up io the standard of senior colleges in every 


doctors’ 
the 
Cornell, 


way. Six men of the faculty have 


dexzrees from various institutions of 


country, among which are Harvard, 
Vanderbilt, and graduate work in Cambridge 


University, England 





Ready Now— 


MIDWAY READERS 


the development of 
grades 


A Series of Story Readers for 
SILENT READING in the intermediate 


By 
Sophia A. Miller 


an 
Dr. James L. Hughes 
Former Chief Inspector of Schools, Toronto 
Author of “Teaching to Read” 


series: 

between the fairy story and 
folk lore of the primary grades and the formal clas- 
sics of the grammar school; and to create in the 
minds of the children a literary atmosphere such as 
will aid in the interpretation of the classics in the 
grammar grades. 

2. To put into the hands of the pupils of the in- 
termediate grades material of ethical value for char- 
acter building. 

3. To furnish attractive material 
form that is usable and interesting, 
ment of SILENT READING 


The aim of the 
1. To bridge the gap 


organized in a 
for the develop- 


Book One 
= Two 
Three - 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


Laidlaw Brothers 
NEW YORE 


Fourth Grade 
Fifth 4! 
Sixth - 


CHICAGO 











First Term, June 8-July 13; 


undergraduate and graduate group. 





Second Term, 


George Peabody College For Teachers 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Sunmamer Quarter 





July 14-August 26 


In order to make. this-summer quarter the best that the college has ever had, 


the great number of courses ordinarily given, has been greatly increased both in the 
Some of these may be just what 


you need 


Write for our Summer School Announcement now. 
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While the alumni of classes prior to 1915 guardian shall be responsible for the regula 
will miss the old vine covered halls of ear- attendance of all children at school who ar 
lier days, and many of the “memory spots” between the ages of 7 and 14 and for th 
on the campus, it will still be a gala day for regular attendance of every child betwee: 
home-coming alumni when that expected the ages of 14 and 16 who is not regular! 
June day arrives. and actually engaged at least six hours 

——— day, in some useful employment. Exception- 
WITH THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSO- sare made only for children who are mental] 
: CIATION or physically unable to attend school or wh 

The Laws of Missouri Relating to Women _ have finished the common school cours 
and Children formed the basis for discussions Provision is made for an attendance offic: 
in the January meetings of the Parent-Teach- who is given ample authority to enforce tl 
er Associations throughout the State. This law. This bill also provides for part-tim 
seemed particularly appropriate since many instruction of children under sixteen who ar 
of the women of the Association are now’ regularly employed and for those under 1 
busy with the legislature in the securing of who have not finished the common schoi 
the passage of additional measures for the course in all school districts that have estal 
welfare of the children and of strengthening lished course in general continuation schoo! 
those already on the Statutes. In order that These schools are in part supported fro: 
the people of the State may know what our’ the money of the Smith-Hughes fund. Ar: 
existing laws in this field are and lend their other bill provides that any district havir 
aid in their enforcement the following review as many as twenty-five children between th 
of these laws is given. The compilation was ages of 14 and 16 who have been grant 
made by Miss Essie Heyle, of the University employment certificates may establish a pa 
of Missouri and Chairman of our Home _ time school and that these children shall at 
Economics Division. tend the schools without loss of salar) 

Bills Relating to Education Money for these schools is provided by th: 

House Bill 54, The Compulsory Attend- state and nation through the Smith-Hughes 

ance Law, provides that every parent or fund. Bulletins fully explaining this wor! 


TEACHERS WANTED | | Nussouri Valley 


We secure better positions at better “Ovachers’ Dancy 


salaries than can be secured by individual 
efforts. 





Free Enrollment 


Calls come to us from every section of 
the country. 





Increase your salary for the coming 


Enroll Now for a New year by enrolling in the Missouri Valley 
Position Teachers’ Agency. 


No registration fee unless placed. Full services of two offices—same as 
® two agencies—at your disposal. 

Central Educational Bureau eA , 

e recommend teachers only on re- 


W i quest. Only one teacher recommended 
J Hawkins Vi [ for each position. 
i | j . 


Free service to schools. 
824 Metropolitan Bldg. 
Offices: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. DENVER, COLO. 
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TEACHERS WANTED! 
Cline Teachers’ Agency 


All Offices Work for You Free Until 
You Are Placed 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BOISE, IDAHO SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Enroll Now - Hundreds Needed 


ARTHUR B. CLINE, Manager 


I hereby apply for a position thru the Cline Teachers’ Agency and agree to pay the agency 5% 
of my first year’s salary, if 1 accept a position thru its service—commission to be paid out of first and 
second month's salary— 


Weight 


My education is as follows (give details) 
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may be secured from the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education at Washington. 

House Bill 48 provides that in a district 
containing ten or more children that are 1 
blind, deaf, crippled or feeble-minded the 1 
board of education shall provide _ special 3] School Move 

,; a, — i ment Writing Books 

classes for such children and transport them 1 Practical Writing Gourse 
when necessary. If no such classes are pro- Hl 
vided ,and if the children do not receive prop- a} School Art Materials 


er home instruction then the State Board of : Schoolroom Pictures 
Charities shall see that proper instruction is | 

provided the county paying the bill if the i School Supplies 
pupil cannot. School directors are required i 

to find annually the number of such chil- | Write Nearest Agency 
dren in their district. Another bill provides ; for Prices and Catalog 
that a deaf person under twenty-one years : i 
of age, capable of being instructed, shall be 

certified to the State School for the Deaf at 

Fulton, and if necessary the county shall 


( Miscellaneous) 


pay for the clothes and travel of such per- 

son, up to $60 so that he may go to school. 
Bills Relating to Child Labor 

House Bill No. 50 prohibits the employ- 

ment of children under fourteen years of 





age, except during vacations or hours when 





Something Different 


—a teachers agency that registers college graduates only, except 
in vocational and special fields. Does not fill elementary school 
positions. Specializes in placing teachers in secondary schools, 


normal schools, colleges, and universities. 


Half of the state universities have selected our candidates. Our service 
covers all states. If you wanta teacher ora better position, try us. 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ROBERT A. GRANT, President Suites F and H, Odeon Bldg.,ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EP 

















oT 


STENOGRAPHER  TELEGRAPHER REPORTER MANAGER 


The School that places Students “7 Position 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
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ols are not in session, except on the Some Things to Do as an Association and 
and in the home. Another bill provides as Individuals 
he protection of children under 16 years ‘ind out how many: children of school 
ge by prohibiting their employment with age are not in school. Report these cases to 
machinery or where dangerous chemi- your town or county attendance officer. See 
are used or in places conducive to im- how many children not of compulsory age 
rality. you can persuade to go on with their educa- 
4 . tion. (2) See if there are deaf, crippled, blind 
Bills Relating to Health or feeble-minded children in your district not 
Legislature of 1919 created a depart- being educated. If such are found get in 
of Child Hygiene to be under the gen- touch with the proper authorities to see that 
supervision of the State Board of provision is made for them. (3) Get in touch 
Among the duties of this depart with the health commissioner of your county, 
are: Issuance of literature on care and find out what he is doing and what you can 
ne of children, the study of the causes qo to help him. If you are entitled to a 
fant mortality and the prevention of the part-time school write to the Director of Vo- 
-s of childhood, supervision and regu- cational Education, Jefferson City, Mo. (4) 
of the physical inspection of school Find out if the Child Labor laws are being 
n, supervision of sanitary and hygienic enforced in your county or city If not write 
tion sof school buildings and grounds to the State Factory inspector, 1037 Boat- 
ion is made for the enforcement of thx mans’ Bank Building, St. Louis. (5) Use 
of the State Board of Health bu au- your influence to have the present Legisla- 
ing the County Courts to ture appropriate enough funds to carry on 
4 the work of the Department of Child Hy- 
age ie . ; giene. The last legislature did not appropri- 
le physician for appointment by th ate any mousy fer this work 


rd as deputy State Commissioner of MRS. WARD MORGAN 
th for that county. State Press Chairman, P. T. A. 


rse to the State Board of Health 








Pree Registration 


Teachers’ Agency 
EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Str 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of Com. Bldg 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., California Blde 











WW RITE 
Pupils Reading Circle 


Columbia. Mo. 


for 


FREE ORDER BLANKS 


For Ordering Library Books 
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RESOLUTIONS OF TEXAS COUNTY 3. To secure salaries adequate to meet t! 
TEACHERS increased cost of living. 

Whereas, the high cost of living during the 4. To secure legislation needed to guaran- 
past few years has so reduced teachers’ sal- tee better educational opportunities for th« 
aries below the living wage, while the wages boys and girls of Missouri. 
of a large majority of occupations have in- 5. To co-operate with the Missouri St: 
creased 100 per cent, and whereas, because Teachers’ Association in establishing a 
of this fact, thousands of Missouri’s best maintaining professional standards for teac 
trained and experienced teachers are goingin- ers as the other professions maintain their 
to other states, to teach or are leaving the standards. 
profession entirely, and the lethargy of our 6. To promote in every laudable way the 
state officials has permitted our state, which general welfare of the teachers and _ their 
ranks seventh in wealth, to rank 34th inedu- profession. 
cation, with a good chance to drop still low- 7. To promote professional growth 
er in the list of 48 states in the near future, teachers, and encourage educational progress 
we are in the midst of a crisis that threat- Therefore, we adopt the following resolu- 
ents the very foundation of our school sys- tions and pledge ourselves to stand firm); 
tem and hence inevitably our government. by them: 

Therefore, we, the teachers of Texas Coun- 1. Salaries—We adopt as our standard the 
ty, in response to a call of the teachers of salaries as set forth by the State Teachers’ 
the state, do hereby organize an association Association and our honorable State Superin- 
which shall be known as “The Texas County’ tendent of Schools as the minimum wage that 
Teachers’ Community Association,” with the teachers should receive and towards which 
following objects in view: we pledge ourselves to work as nearly 

1. To give greater unity of action among possible during the year 1921-22. 
teachers. idl i : | 2. Conditions demand and we firmly assert 

2. To give publicity to the urgent needs of that we will comply with the following: 
the teaching profession. 1. Not to teach any school for less than 





SILENT READERS|| Vacation Work 


For 
fessor; 98 per cent of all reading is done silently. 


~~ of the school is to teach pupils Teachers 


HERE IS THE KEY TO ITS SOLUTION 


The Winston Silent Readers, (Fourth to eighth During Summer of 1921 
grades) Wm. Dodge Lewis, Ph.D.; A. C. Rowland, 


Ph.D. These books, made in the class room, will Territory Now Being Assigned. 


teach children to read and understand. They em- : one 
body the Gray, Courtis, Kelley, and Monroe tests in Write at Once for Proposition 
working out the wonderfully selected material in 


them. School Furniture 


Order from and 


Mr. E. M. CARTER, Sec., Columbia, Mo. School Supplies 


The Winston Simplified Dictionaries; 250,000 sold 


in less than two years. Smith Heating and Ventilating Plants, 
The Young American Readers. Real community Smith Sanitary Chemical Closets. 
a ee Smith Sanitary Bubbler Fountains, 


These are on the Pupils Reading Circle. 


Write us about the Silent Readers. Mi d t S h | S | c , 
The John C. Winston Company ! -“* sat bong ie 


509 South Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 
Or. W. C. SEBRING, Mo. Rep., 1320-1322 Main St. 


Box 104 Springfield, Mo. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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minimum salary per month allowed un- in Texas County and who does not respond 
- the existing law. to the County Superintendent’s call to attend 
2. Not to teach any school for less than our August Plan Meeting shall be considered 
minimum $80 where the law will allow unprofessional. 
i the district’s funds will permit. 11. We earnestly request that the County 
Not to sign a contract to teach in a Superintendent do not renew the certifi- 
trict until we have ascertained the amount’ cate of any unprofessional teacher. 
money the district is able to pay that we 12. We insist that the County Superintend- 
fer to teach. ent do not grant specials to inexperienced 
That should the school be closed dur- eighth grade teachers or to teachers cross- 
the term by the authorities on accountof ing into Texas county from adjoining coun- 
contagious disease, the district must lose’ ties to teach. 
time. 13. We recommend that all weak districts 
That we will not contract to teach in’ with less than 15 pupils disorganize at the 
graded school or approved High School April school meeting and attach to some ad- 
for less than the minimum wage adopted by joining district that their children may have 
State Teachers’ Association, unless the better school facilities. 
1aximum levy will not allow. 14. We ask that the State Board of Equa- 
6. We further resolve that in case of an _ lization leave the assessed valuation at least 
ergency we will present the matter toour as high as our county officials report, that 
association or its officers before acting. the revenues and conditions be made no 
7. That we will keep in touch with the worse for 1921-22. 
chairman of our Association and notify him 15. We hold that the school laws of Mis- 
as soon as we contract for a school, stating souri under the present conditions are pro- 
salary and length of term. hibitive of educational advancement. That 
8. That any member of this Association we view with alarm the rapid increase of un- 
not complying with its provisions shall be trained third-grade teachers and assert that 
considered unprofessional. the people and the laws and not the teachers 
10. That any teacher who aims to teach are responsible for the poor conditions; 





The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and CHURCH SEATING 
Complete Catalog sent upon request. 
Address 
The Peabody School Furniture Compan y 
Factory: North Manchester, Indiana TOPEKA, KANSAS 








BART ON’S 


DYANSHINE 


TRADE MARK REG. 


SHOE POLISH 
For Sale By Leading Merchants Everywhere 


"BARTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


WACO - - TEXAS 
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therefore, we, as a teacher body, indorse the 
passage of the 5th and 15th Amendments to 
be voted on at the election, November 2, 
1920. 

16. We earnestly insist that the teachers’ 
salaries must be raised to comply with the 
previous clauses and amendments as set forth 
in these resolutions if the standard of school 
efficiency is to be maintained or their effi- 
ciency is to be increased. 

17. Further be it resolved, that we have 
these resolutions published in all of the 
county papers for the purpose of getting 
fully and plainly before the public our views 
on the educational outlook. 

R. E. BARNARD, Chairman. 
SELMA HOWARD, Sec.-Treas. 


PROMINENT EDUCATOR OF WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., TAKES UP WORK 
IN MISSOURI 
Stephens College has secured the services 
of Miss Jessie L. Burrall of Washington who 
commenced her work February of this 
year. Miss Burrall has for the past five years 
been connected with the National Geographic 
Society as Associate Editor of the National 


in 
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Geographic Magazine and Chief of the Divi 
sion of School Service. She also one of 
the two joint authors of Pictorial Geography 
a publication of the society. Before workin; 
on the staff of the Geographic Society, Miss 
Burrall was engaged in teaching, having beer 
a member of the faculty of one of the leading 
normal schools of the country. 

She comes to our State as director of re- 
ligious education for Stephens’ College and, 
incidentally one of the highest paid women o 
the state, receiving, it is understood, an an 
nual salary of $5,000 with annual increments 
until the sum will reach double that amount 

Miss Burrall’s aim is, first, to make reli 
gion a normal part of the student’s every 
day life. She believes that each individual’s 
religious life is at least as important as he 
mental and physical life and that it need 
daily nutriment and exercise if it is to be 
should be, in the full de- 
velopment of the personality; sh 
will, through regular courses of instruction 
teach the Bible, not as literature or theology 
but as the rule and guide of faith and pra 
tice, as a spiritual foundation for daily Chris 
tian living and to furnish the necessary back- 


is 


vital force, as it 
second, 





HOTEL KUPPER 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
llth and McGee Sts. 


of quality and refinement for 
wife or family when visiting the 


The hotel 
yourself, 
city. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 to $4.00 per day 

Centrally Located in the Shopping District 

Automatic sprinkler system recently install- 
ed—making hotel thoroughly fireproof. 


WALTER 8S. MARS, Pres. and Manager 








MUM SALARY. 


OO eee 
ROCKY ITT TEACHFRS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT BANK Bi.0G DENVER. COLO 


TEACHERS COME TO HEADQUARTERS! 


We can place you with the LEAST EFFORT on your part in the LOCALITY YOU WANT and at the MAXI- 
WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR ENROLLMENT CARD and “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS.” 


PORTLAND, ORE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
N. 


FREE ENROLLMENT IN ALL OFFICES! 


OUR TERRITORY U. S., ALASKA, HAWAII 
Other Offices: 

LOS ANGELES 

Lumber Exchange Chamber of Com. 


W. Bank Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHICAGO 





WM. RUFFER, A.M., - - Manager 

W.S.FRY,B.S. - - - Assistant Manager 

W.B. MOONEY, A.M. - Assistant Manager 
and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


WE RECOMMEND ONLY WHEN 
REQUESTED BY THE EMPLOYER. 


AGENCY 
“The Road to 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ 
Please send me enroliment card and 


Good Positions.” 


Street 








Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 
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ind for work in young people’s societies, developing Christian leadership among the 
organization of Bible study classes, Sun- _ girls. 

school work and recreational features of The Washington Times in commenting on 
rch work. These two features of Miss the loss of Washington in her coming to 
rrall’s work will apply to all the student Missouri says, “The Sunday School Class 
ly. The third division of work will have which Miss Burrall organized with six girls 
do with those students who desire to in 1917 now has grown in size to 1,600 and 
cialize in religious work as their life call- includes girls from seven denominations. It 

is the largest girls’ Sunday school class in 

addition to her work in the college she the world.” 

give Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays — 

extension in the State, doing for groups A creditable weekly newspaper is being is- 
various communities similar work to that sued by the pupils of the Lucerne high 
e in a more thorough way in the school, school, which in addition to being a good 


7,000 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


Last season we received official requests from employers in forty-three states and four foreign coun- 
tries for over SEVEN THOUSAND teachers for schools and college from Kindergarten to University. Our 
ninth year of recommending only when asked to do so by empleyers direct. This is why our members 
are usually chosen. They are wanted. If you want a position with the Progressive employers who de- 
pend upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the same service they use. 


Free Enrollment. Commission Payable out of first and second 
months’ salary 


The Western Reference and Bond Ass’n 


325 Journal Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


























ENGRAVING 
COMPANY | |] ™™arcutr 


St. Louis 
A Refined Hotel for Your 
Mother, Wife and Sister 
Single Room with Private Bath 
$2.00 $2.50 $3.00 
Double $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 


Room without bath. single, $1.50 
Room without bath, double, $2.00,42.50 








ou want better engraving» 
for your Annual We are School 
and College Annual Specialists> 


WRITE FOR OUR PROPOS/TION 


8th & Wyandotte Kansas C ity 


eta. bbesteteeee eee YS 


fsa stipe ae) 
7ERS# 


DL 


4 Short Blocks from Union Station 
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country paper, illustrates the ability of Su- 
perintendent Chas. W. Dunn, to see an op- STATE OF MISSOURI 


portunity for service to his community 


coupled with a school activity. When Mr. St ; 
ate Teachers 


Dunn took charge of the school, last Septem- 
ber, he found that the local paper had just C. I]. 

succumbed. He immediately took steps to se- Oo ege 
_ the equipment and to winggun his stu- SPRINGFIELD 
ent forces to take the paper over and to 
continue it. The “Lucerne School Life” 


serves the community as a local paper, to all 
appearances, fully as well as though it were Opportunities for specialization in Home 


owned and edited by a regular newspaper Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, | 
man, and to the students who compose the Grade and High School Teaching. 

entire staff, it furnishes a real community ac- A Modern Commercial Department. 
tivity that gives them actual work in prob- 
lems of citizenship, English and _ business 
which is far superior to any “book” course Courses by Correspondence and Extension. | 


that might be devised. Fee in any department $10 for the term. 


OFFICERS—DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
OR DIVISIONS, 1921 State Teachers 


Division 1: Northeast Missouri Teachers’ C. 
ollege 


Association, Kirksville: President, Eugene 
Fair, Kirksville; lst Vice-President, Bracey 
Cornett, Canton; Secretary-Treasurer, Steph- SPRINGFIELD 
en Blackhurst, Lancaster. 

Division 2: Central Missouri Teachers’ As- 


Full collegiate courses in all subjects. 


An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 




















Buy Your School Supplies 
From S. S. And Save 


f 


Mone 


WE 
Guarantee Deliveries 


Everything Your School Needs. Large Stocks enable Us to Fill 
Orders Promptly. “Our Products Must Make Good or We Will” 
Orders Taken Now, July delivery, September dating. 


Address Dept. B. 


National Wood Renovating Company 


Manufacturers and Jobbers School Supplies 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers “Casmire Process,” 
For the Sanitary Renovation of School Desks 


FFICE AND FACTORY: 317-19 E. 8th ST 
- KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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sociation, Warrensburg: President, W. M. 
Oakerson, Jefferson City; Ist Vice-President, 
Miss Martha Letts, Sedalia; Secretary, Vir- 
gil Payne, Harrisonville; Treasurer, G. E. 
Hoover, Warrensburg; Managing Secretary, 
Cc. A. Phillips, Warrensburg. 

vision 3: Southeast Missouri Teachers 
Association, Cape Girardeau: President, E. O. 
Wiley, Fredericktown; Ist Vice-President, 
Mrs. C. E. Smith, Bloomfield; 2nd Vice-Presi- 

P. J. Stearns, New Madrid; 3rd Vice- : 

ident, S. O. Holloway, Poplar Bluff; xt : i 
Secretary, and Treasurer, Jeptha Riggs, Cape 
ti a on Work and Play 

vision 4: Southwest Missouri Teachers’ MEDART playgrounds insure better play—better werk 


Association, Springfield: President, J. G. naturally follews. Teachers can get valuable assist- 
mmill, Seneca; Ist Vice-President, R. V. ance frem MEDART recommendations based en fifty 


mer, Lebanon: 204 Vico-Brecifent: Rey years’ experience building playground equipment. 
Evans, Greenfield; 3rd Vice-President, f 
Lillian Paxton, Pierce City; Secretary, 
Anna L. Blair, Springfield; Railroad 
etary; W. Y. Foster, Springfield; Treas- 

ae A Montague, Republic. Get Catalog “L,”. a wonderfully complete text-book on 

vision 5: Northwest Missouri Teachers’ playground planning and equipment. Outline yeur 

on preblems and get the advice of our Engineering De- 
Association, Maryville: President, Miss Myr- partment—ne cost er obligation. 

McPherron; Ist Vice-President, George 
Somerville, Hopkins; 2nd Vice-President, O. 
G. Sanford, Trenton; 3rd Vice-President, S. 
C. Richeson, Tina; Secretary, C. A. Hawkins, 
Maryville; Treasurer, E. O. Harvey, Chula. 


, 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


New Yerk San Francisce 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. Rialto Bidg. 

















Announcing 


THE COMMON-WORD SPELLER 
By Ervin Eugene Lewis, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Rockford, Llinots 


A speller embodying the most recent developments in the new pedagogy of 
spelling. The principles of phonics are consistently used to aid the child in learn- 
ing to spell. Sharp distinction is made between phonetic and unphonetic words. 

The list of words is based upon the scientific investigation conducted by Dr. 
Lewis and Dr. W. A. Anderson at the University of Iowa. The words most com- 
monly used in ordinary correspondence have been ascertained through careful tabu- 
lations. 

These words have been graded by test, not by guess. The Iowa Spelling Scale, 
the Ayers Spelling Scale with Buckingham’s extension, and the lists of Cook, 
O’Shea, Pryor, Starch, and Jones have all been used. 

The book appeals to the teacher through its up-to-date pedagogy; to the child 
through its attractive illustrations and interesting method of presentation. For 
grades one to eight. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Division 6:. St. Louis Division: President, 
Miss Marion Higgins, Field School, St. 
Louis; Vice-President, A. O. Kelly, Soldan 
High School, St. Louis; Secretary, Miss Jen- 
nie Wahlert, Irving School, St. Louis. 

Division 7: Kansas City Division: Presi- 
dent, I. I. Cammack, Library Bldg., Kansas 
City; Vice-President, J. H. Markley, Library 
Bldg., Kansas City; Secretary, Miss Esther 
Crowe, Central High School, Kansas City. 

Division 8: §t. Joseph Division: President, 
John W. Thalman, Board of Education, St. 
Joseph; Vice-President, Miss Fannie Bren- 
nan, Webster School, St. Joseph; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Miss Lena Juda, Longfellow 
School, St. Joseph. 
superintendents who are doing 
things are always busy people. To this class 
belongs County Superintendent Elmer H. 
White of Lafayette county. There are more 
than two hundred teachers in this county 
and Supt. White visited every one of them 
before the holidays. He now knows the 
teachers that are especially in need of help 
and he plans to give this in his follow-up 


County 
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GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


Taught in the high schools of 87% of t! 
cities and United Sta 
whose high schools teach shorthand. 


towns in the 


No other idea in the Commercial educatio1 
field has ever been indorsed by so larg 
percentage of schools and teachers. 


Insist on getting Gregg 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York San Francisco 
Chicago Boston 
* London 





While the greater part of his time 





Visits. 








Stephens College 


(The Junior College for Women) 


Columbia, Missouri 


(The Educational Center of the State) 


Takes pleasure in announcing the selection of Miss Jessie Burrall, of Washington, 
D. C., to the head of the Department of Religious Education at the College. The 
selection of Miss Burrall for this work is in line with the policy of the institution to 
secure the service of outstanding educators to head the work in the various depart- 
ments at the College. Miss Burrall is nationally known because of her connection 
with the National Geographic Magazine, of which she was associate editor, and be- 
cause of the fact that she organized and taught a Sunday School class of 2300 young 
women in Washington. 

Other interesting announcements relative to changes in the College faculty will 


be made through “School and Community” from time to time. 


JAMES M. WOOD, President 
W.W. CHARTERS, Director of Research 
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,ust be spent with rural teachers, he is also 

interested in building up strong high 

ls in the smaller towns. To this end 

; keeping in close touch with them and 

g every help and encouragement possi- 

to school boards as well as to teachers 

-awake capable teachers have a wel- 
to this county. 


60,000 SCHOOLS HIT BY TEACER 
SHORTAGE 
Washington, Feb. 19.—“More than 18,000 
ls in this country were closed last year 
for lack of teachers. 
‘early 42,000 schools were taught by 
ers below 
ments of Miss Edith Lathrop, specialist 
al schools for the Bureau of Education. 


standard.” These are the 


In other words, the pupils who should have 
attending 60,000 schools either got no 
education or education under the handicap 

of poor teaching. 
But Miss Lathrop sees in this situation one 
eficial effect—it has helped to arouse the 
nation to the growing seriousness of the 

cher shortage. 
“In order to insure a competent teaching 
" she says, “it may be necessary to 








ORDER NOW 


McClure’s HISTORY OF MISSOURI 


By C. H. McClure 


Head of History Department, State Teachers’ College, 
Warrensburg Misso 


A CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


Since before the close of this school term Missouri 
will be ushered into the Centennial of her statehood 
it should be a matter of pride as well as patriotic 
duty for every Missouri teacher to make an inten- 
sive study of the history of the State. 


This book is written for the purpose of giving to 
the boys and girls of the State the story of Mis- 
souri’s development during the one hundred years of 
her statehood, in a form that they may read with 
profit to themselves and to the great State which is 
their home. 


Ready now. 


Adopted by the Pupils Reading Circle Board for 
Seventh and Eighth Grades. Designated by State 
Course of Study for Eighth Grade, Third Quarter. 


On sale by Pupils’ Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Missouri 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


Laidlaw Brothe 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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RURAL EDUCATION PHYSICS 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
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ADMINISTRATION 

STATISTICS and MEASUREMENTS 
AGRICULTURE 
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DRAMATICS 
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State Teachers College 


Maryville, Missouri 


Summer Term opens May 30, 1921 


Thorough and efficient training for teachers in public school positions. 
Courses are offered in 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


HISTORY and GOVERNMENT FINE ARTS 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
HOME ECONOMICS 


MATHEMATICS 
LIBRARY ECONOMY 


Interesting general features and student activities 


NRA RICHARDSON, President 


MANUAL ARTS 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
VOICE 
VIOLIN 
PIANO 
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follow the example in the government in 
its efforts to recruit the army and navy. 

“We frequently come face to face with 
posters telling in an effective manner the ad- 
vantages of military service. The same pat- 
riotic devices could be used to recruit school 
teachers. 

“But no matter how many 
written and delivered from press and plat- 
form in honor of the public school teachers, 
the fact remains that their ranks can’t be re- 
cruited on present low salaries. 

“Better salaries will insure better teach- 
ers, better teaching and better prepared chil- 
dren. 

“An awakening is especially needed inthe 
rural districts. 


eulogies be 


THE PRINCIPALS OF HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY, 
Huntington & Cushing. 8 vo. Large. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, 1920 

This new Geography is the work of two 
men who have traveled and observed in more 
than forty different countries of the world. It 
is a radical but wholesome departure in ge- 
ography texts. It presents the subject as an 
organic whole and not as an encyclopaedia of 
unrelated facts. 








Salaries for Teachers 


In our territory were never before so good 


Superintendents and Boards are calling 
on us every day for teachers. 


Salaries for good teachers in our terri- 
tory: 


High School $135 to $200 per month 

Grades $110 to $150. 

Supervisors $175 and up. 

ENROLL NOW for immediate or mid- 
year appointment. 

Write today for literature. 

Free Enrollment, personal service. 


Prompt results. 


Stewart School Service 
Lincoln, Nebr. 











FREE—A Composit Picture of 





In Colors 
For 
Framing 





* 


Your Boys 
Can Make a 
Frame For It 
As a Part 
Of Their 
Work 











AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINES 


Fine Picture 
To Hang 
the Walls 
Of Your 
Workshop 


* 


LET US SEND 
YOU ONE 


Actual Size 20” x 24” 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


Rochester 
New York 
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he table of contents indicates the view 
t taken by the authors: “Man’s relation- 
to his Environment.” Suggestive chap- 
adings are: The Effect of the Earth’s 
and Motions; Human Activities in 
ntains and Plains; The Use of Inland 
ters; Man’s Work in Regions of Cyclonic 
ms. 
he book is well illustrated with new and 
ictive graphs and pictures, and contains 
xcellent bibliography of teaching helps 
as, general references, books for teach- 
rs, and maps. At the close of each chapter 
found a wealth of suggestive problems and 
exercises which may be used in laboratory 
work. 
text contains ample material for a 
’s work in Senior High Schools and Ju- 
nior Colleges, or for a semester’s work in 
Normal schools and Senior colleges. Geog- 
raphy as presented in this new book becomes 
vital, interesting, subject, and the work de- 
serves careful consideration by Superintend- 
ents and geography teachers in general. It 
is a decided step forward and goes a long 
way in solving the vexatious problem: What 
to teach in Geography. 
SAM T. BRATTON. 
University of Missouri, Columbia 








During the Rush Now 


don’t forget about 
the Window shades 


Draper Cotton Duck 
Adjustable Win- 
dow Shades 


are fast becoming the 

standard all over the 

country. 

Let us know the num- 

ber and size of win- 

dows in your school 
building and we will furnish you with esti- 
mates of cost for equipping it. 


PLEASE WRITE TO 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 











PRESENT-DAY TEXTBOOKS 


WINSLOW’S HEALTHY LIVING 
Two Books 
4 series which meets the new standards of health 
education for a better and more efficient citizenship 
Health is emphasized rather than disease—prevrcntion 
rather than cure—the joy of right living rather than 
the fear of illness. 


THE MERRILL READERS 
The Merrill Readers present material that is full 
of interest and so clearly and vividly expressed that 
“thought-getting’” becomes a spontaneous and simple 
matter. 


HODGE AND LEE’S ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH; SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 


Two Books 
A series which has as its aim the development of 
the ability of the pupil to express his own thoughts 
and feelings—either orally or in writing—clearly, 
correctly, and in a way which will interest other 
people. 


THE MERRILL SPELLER 


This series of spellers contains the features which 
are essential to a strong, result-getting text in this 
Important subject, i. e.. INTENSIVE METHOD, FRE- 
QUENT REVIEWS, and ESSENTIAL WORDS. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 











A New Text on United 
States History 


GUITTEAU’S ‘‘OUR UNITED STATES” 


FOR SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


A One Book, and a Two Book Course 


Dr. Guitteau, the author, has recently prepared a 
teacher’s manual to accompany his United States his- 
tory, and this manual shows how 


The Project Method 
The Socialized Recitation and 
Supervised Study 


may be applied to the teaching and study of history 
—this manual will be interesting to history teachers. 


SOUND AMERICANISM 


This is what we want to teach and this is what 
Guitteau’s history does teach 

All inquiries will receive prompt and courteous at- 
tention. 


SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY 


623 Seuth Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, PUBLISHERS 
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The Best All "Round Song Book 


170 ofthe World's Best Songs for 15 Cents 





The Golden Book of 


Favorite Songs 
Bigger and Better Than Any Other Book In It’s Class 


In this extremely low priced song book you will finda It contains 170 songs, every one of which is suited to 
collection of songs that will meet the requirements of every school and community singing. Each song is complet 
occasion. It is atreasury of the best songs of our people. with words and music. See complete list of the 

A better song book for the same price is not made songs on last page of cover. 


Songs for Every Occasion 


This list includes lullabies, songs of the season, folk for special days, including National Week of Song a 
songs, motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental songs, Christmas. It also includes a number of rounds 
classical songs, inspirational songs, vacation songs, songs tunes suitable for marches and drills. 


The Best All "Round Song Book 


Even in schools supplied with a basal series of method enough of each kind to meet all requirements, and be- 
song books The Golden Book of Favorite Songs will be sides all this it has a story of each of our leading 
found useful as a supplementary or assembly song book patriotic songs, stories every American should know 
because it will meet the requirements of every occasion It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, bound in handsome 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song golden yellow paper covers, of good wearing quality, at- 
book, suitable for schools of all kinds. It contains tractively printed in two colors. 
songs for all grades from kindergarten to college, and 


Prices 


Sample copy, 15 cents, postpaid; two or more copies of Favorite Songs as you need. You will find it the 
at the rate of $1.80 a dozen, postpaid, or $12.50 a hun- biggest value you ever saw in a song book. Money 
dred, not postpaid. back is you are not satisfied. 


Send today for as many copies of The Golden Book 


Closing Day Exercises 


You should have this book now; for, although it is PART 2.—‘“A Tribute to Mother and Home;” exercise 
primarily arranged for the “last day of school,” it con- for the first five grades. 
tains a large amount of material, suitable for other pro- PART 3.—‘‘Vacation Echoes;” exercise for the first 
grams. Thus it supplies the need for recitations, dia- five grades. 
logues, songs, drills and marches suitable for any occa- PART 4—“Joy in County Living;” exercise for a 
sion and allows ample time to plan for the closing day school of eight grades. 
program. It is an indispensable aid in planning a pro- PART 5.—‘“A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag;” exer- 
gram for the last day of school. There is no similar cises for grades five to eight. 
book on the market. The variety of material and the PART 6.—Specimen parts for graduation. 
usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given in PART 7.—Suggestive programs for closing day 
the first five parts consist of various features which, if cises in all grades. 
desired, may be used interchangeably. The specimen PART 8.—Plays for closing day program. 
parts are real products of graduates. There are more Because many of the selections can be used in other 
than forty suggestive programs. There are nearly 200 programs throughout the year we suggest that you order 
selections in all. now; besides you may not have this catalog handy when 
PART 1.—‘“June Voices;” exercises for the first three you need the book for closing day. Price 35 cents, 


grades. same in cloth covers 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Missouri Store Company 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


State Depository for Library Books. Our New Supply Catalogue is Ready. Your Copy 
will be mailed on request. 














































A Baking Powder Bread Page 


Chicago, March 1, 1921 


To THE Domestic SCIENCE TEACHERS OF THE NATION: 


Who hasn’t heard of the way Grandmother made the bread generations ago, 
using home-made yeast or “salt rising” with the dough set in a warm corner near 
the fire-place to “rise” (or not to “rise”!) over night. The more modern way is 

the “Baking Powder Way,” It’s more certain, time-saving, fuel-saving, trouble-sav- 

ing. Here are just a few Calumet “Reliable Recipes” that have been tested and re- 
| tested in laboratory, home and school. 


‘Baking Powder Bread 
4 cups flour 6 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
1% teaspoons salt 2 cups milk 
1% level tablespoons lard 
Sift baking powder, flour and salt together. Add milk and melted fat and mix. 
Work into loaves, pan and bake in hot oven 30 minutes. Graham flour may be used 
instead of white flour. 
Raisin Bread 
Same as for Baking Powder Bread, but add: 
Y% cup sugar 
1 cup raisins 
Add the sugar with the flour and add the raisins when partly mixed. 


Calumet Colonial Bread 


3 cups sifted flour 14 cup chopped raisins 

3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 1 mixing spoon sugar 
Powder 1% cups sweet milk 

1 level teaspoon salt % cup chopped nuts 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt together three times, add the other ingredients 
and mix thoroughly with a spatula or the rounding side of mixing spoon. Put in 
ungreased pan and bake one hour in slow oven. It makes much better bread if 
baked in the round corrugated pans. 


Nut Bread 
1% cups sifted white flour 1 level teaspoon salt 
1% cups sifted whole wheat flour 2 teaspoons sugar 
% cup chopped nut meats 1% cups sweet milk 


3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
Mix and bake the same as Colonial Bread. 


Steamed Graham Bread 


3 cups Graham flour 2% cups of milk 
1 cup bread flour 2 teaspoons salt 
4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 1 cup molasses 


Measure the flour after sifting. Add salt and baking powder and sift three times. 
Add molasses and milk. Turn into a well-buttered steamer and steam 3% hours. 
The water must boil constantly during the cooking. 


Yours for Better Bread 


Calumet Baking Powder Company 


4100 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 









































UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
SPRING-SUMMER TERM, 1921 


Spring Half April 28 to June 21 
Summer Half June 22 to August 17 








PLANNED WELL FOR THE TEACHERS OF MISSOURI---Not a spec- 


ial “Summer Session,” but a regular third of the University’s year. 


Your chance to catch the University of Missouri in full session is 
afforded by the operation of the three-term calendar, which makes the 
Spring-Summer Term equal in every way—faculty, equipment, courses— 
to the Fall and Winter terms. Students may attend the entire term or 
either half. Special courses for teachers will be offered in 


RuRAL EDUCATION History AND PHILISOPHY OF 


RuRAL SOCIOLOGY EDUCATION 

RurRAL EcoNomIcs EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND 

SECONDARY EDUCATION MEASUREMENTS 

ScHOOL SUPERVISION VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE AND 

Scnoot ADMINISTRATION HomeE Economics 
LIBRARY COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


All the schools and colleges of the University will be in session. 
More than 300 courses will be offered in the CoLLEeGe or ARTS AND 
SCIENCE, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE, Scnoor oF LAw, SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
AND PusBLic ADMINISTRATION, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


Undergraduate and graduate courses lead to Bachelor and higher 


degrees. For bulletin and complete information, address 


THE REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Columbia, Missouri 
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The County Unit Bill 


WHY A REORGANIZATION OF THE 
RURAL SCHOOLS IS NECESSARY 


All fair minded persons will admit that 
the children in the rural districts are as 
justly entitled to a good common school 
and high school education as are the chil 
dren in the cities and that the 
children in one county have the 
same educational opportunity as those in 


towns; 
should 


another county; that the children in one 
district in a county should have the same 
opportunity as the children in another dis 
trict in the same county. 

This 
opportunity is the only possible conception 
We must 
guarantee to all an unfettered start and a 
Our place 


conception of equal educational 


of education in a democracy. 


fair chance in the race of life. 
in the nation, the happiness of our people 
and the perpetuity of our free institutions 
all depend upon the opportunity for edu- 
our 
the 


cation provided in our schools. In 


state we are a very long way from 
realization of this ideal. 

Our children do not have anything like 
equal educational opportunity; they have 
never had it and they never can have it 
until we completely reorganize our rural 
school system. 

A COMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY IN THE TOWNS 

AND RURAL DISTRICTS 


A comparison of the town and city 


schools as a class with the rural schools 
as a Class will show that in the year 1918 
the rural child’s opportunity measured in 
possible days attendance was just a little 
less than one-half that of the city child. 
The city child had the opportunity to at 
tend school 173 days a year for twelve 
years, a total of 2076 days; the rural child 
could attend 128 days for eight years, a 


total of 1004 days. 


Is this equal educa- 


tional opportunity’ (69th Report) 
This inequality of opportunity as m 

ured in possible days attendance, is by 

means the only inequality. he te 


have very much better buildings, bé 


equipment, better educated and more 
perienced teachers. Of all the teac! 
who are high school graduates the 
Of all 


training the country has 7 


has 75%. those who have had 


high school 


f 


Of all normal school graduates the t 


have 82%. Of all teachers having 


vears experience or more the town 
80%. The country has 75% of all 


beginning teachers. 


It should be noted that these inequ 


ties are not due to any great differen 


wealth for if we omit the cities of 


Louis and Kansas City from the list, 
assessed value per child is much the gre 
in the rural districts. 

In the light of these facts it is ¢ 
understood why the average attendan 
better in the towns, why the number « 
school cout 


pleting the elementary 


much larger. It is also possible to 


very good reason why thinking p 
should want to leave the country and 1 


to the town. 


A COMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY IN ONE COUNTY 
WITH THAT IN ANOTHER COUNTY 
The valuation 


assessed per chil 


average daily attendance varies 
$7382 in St. Charles County, $6690 
Louis County, $5590 in Atchison Co 


$5588 in Mercer County and $557 


Caldwell County to $1630 in Du 
County, $1529 in Wayne County, $14 
Wright County and $1455 in Butler ¢ 
tv. Thus it will be seen that one c 
has only one-fifth the ability to educat 
children as another county. 
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Why not inthe 
s? Are the children of Missouri not 


early everything else. 


vreatest asset ? Should they not have 
less for our 
Shall 


Arizona? 


Shall we do 
Utah 


less than California and 


sEST? 
en than does for hers? 
all unless we improve our present 
system. UP TO DATE NO ON! 
OFFERED ANYTHING BET- 
THAN THE COUNTY UNIT. 
AIM OF THE COUNTY UNIT BILi 


unit bill is to 


THE 

aim of the county 
ze educational opportunity, to guar 
insofar as is possible under present 
inalienable 


tutional provisions the 


of every child to a good common 


and high school education, an edu 


in harmony with his natural apti 


his dominant interests and _ his 
e prospects, the kind of an education 

vill fit him for citizenship and ser 

e in the state. 
THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE 
COUNTY UNIT BILL 

laws are written from the point of 

of the aim to be realized. The essen 
rovisions of the county unit bill are 

the means and the methods for the 

ition of the aim as above stated. (1) 
shall equalize educational opportunity 
g the districts in the same county by 
of taxation and 


2) We 


(See Section 1). (2) 
equalize the burden among the coun 


ng the county the unit 


nistration. 


Va state aid to counties. 


system ol 

ee Section 27). 
ese two provisions for equalizing the 
en are fundamentally essential. There 


i] 


other feasible way to do it. (3) By 


ng the county the unit of adminis 


(See Section I) it will be easily 
ble to secure a much better organiza- 
administration and supervision of the 


ls. All 


ily means 


other parts of the bill are 


for the realization of these 


he big idea is the equalization of edu- 


If you 


will do this 


oppose 


cational opportunity in Missouri. 


believe the county unit bill 


mt must either favor the bill or 


the idea. 


If, in your heart, you believe in the 


general principle, equal educational oppor- 
tunity to all, do not befuddle the issue by 


raising trivial and local questions. Do not 


hasty conclusions. If you will take 


form 
] > . 
your county and your district and study 


the conditions that now prevail in them 


and compare them with the conditions as 


they would be under the county unit, you 
conclusion, 


will be surely driven to the 


that the county unit bill will give to all 
the children of your county approxi 
mately the same educational advantages 
as are now enjoyed by those who have 
the better opportunities. 


Why the Towns Should Come into 


the County District. In almost every 


case the town is now the educational, 


social, business and religious center of a 


territory much greater than is indicated by 
the town school district boundary lines. 


vn and the adjacent rural dis 


dependent one upon 


community of interests 


ened when possible, not 


out of the county 


would be the worst possi 


he towns. 


thing that could happen to t 


would ruin or seriously impair the high 


wn by taking away from 
The 


some 


n-resident pupils non 


resident pupils, numbering in cases 


fifty per cent of the town high school en 
rollment, would be provided for in the 


new sub-district high school adjoining the 


This would injure not only the 

rict, but the rural district 
it would necessitate the build 
buildings 


It will tend 


ing of new high school 


few will be needed 


many 
when but 
to multiply the little weak high schools to 
We have 


the permanent injury of all. 
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surely had enough of the little weak dis- 


trict. Once the rural high school is built 
it will be too late to correct the mistake. 

In other states the sub-district high 
school has, in many cases, developed into 
a real comunity center. Our experience 
will be the same. The church, the black- 
smith shop, the store and the postoffice 
follow the school. What we need is not 
more towns but better towns. 

In order to understand the only valid 
objection that has been offered it is nec- 
essary to examine the present situation in 
both city and rural districts. 

The towns have, in most cases, built up 
a good system of elementary and high 
schools. They have done this, not because 
of greater wealth, but for two other rea- 
sons: 

(a) There is better school sentiment in 

towns for high schools. This is due 
primarily to the fact that the high 
schools in the country are impossi- 
ble under the present system. 
The towns have paid a higher rate 
of tax for school purposes. The 
state constitution discriminates 
against the rural district. 

(c) The rural schools, as a class, 
not as good as the schools in the 
towns. 

Out of this situation grows the real ob- 
jections. Some good school people in the 
towns are afraid that the folks in the rural 
districts will not vote sufficient tax rate 
to keep the schools in the towns up to 
their present standards, and some poor 
school people in the rural districts are 
afraid the town people will vote an exor- 
bitant school tax. Neither of these ob- 
jections is wellfounded. It is quite evident 
that under the County Unit plan the 
county votes as a whole. The sentiment 
in the towns for good schools and the 
sentiment in the rural communities for 
better common school and high school 
education will surely be sufficient. The 


are 


great majority of our rural populat 
want good schools and are willing to | 
for them. Surely, the small minority 
be educated to the point where they 
willing to pay what good schools 
worth. As a matter of fact, the majo: 
of our rural districts are now voting 
limit under the Constitution. 
(The revision of the bill 
towns now having a first-class high scl 
but allows them to come in by their o 


vote. ) 


leaves 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 

1. People in the Rural Schools Can 
Now Have Good Schools If They Will 
Only Vote the Necessary Funds. 1! 
argument is sometimes made. In the stud) 
of the inequalities among the districts 
the same county and among the different 
counties this argument was fully answe: 
ed. What chance has a district with 
assessed value of $15,000 to vote a suffi 
cient tax to maintain a good school? I 
can raise a maximum of $97.50 for sch 
maintenance. 

2. Can We Not Equalize Opportunity 
by a System of State Aid to Individual 
Districts? In the light of our past ex- 
perience the only possible answer to thi 
question is no. Special state aid is sound 
in theory, but when we attempt to. equa 
lize educational opportunity by a system of 
state aid to local districts it is almost ; 
failure. Moreover it frequently increases 
the inequality rather than decreases 
For example, Benton County with an 
sessed valuation of $2483 for every chi 
in average daily attendance received state 
aid last year to the amount of $11,202, 
while Bollinger County with an assessed 
valuation of $1863 per child received state 
aid to the amount of $1672. Hickn 
Mills Consolidated District in Jackson 
County has an assessed valuation 
$1,179,900 or $7023 per child, and yet t! 
district received special state aid last v« 
to the amount of $775. Such illustrations 


ld 
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nequality may be found in practically 

county in the state. 

“It will take away all state aid.” 
argued that this bill will deprive the 
districts of the state aid they now 
ve, and this is true. It will probably 
il all existing state aid laws so far as 
county district is concerned, except 
teacher training aid and aid for voca 
It will, however, substi- 
ite a that 


ictually equalize opportunity and that will 


education. 

general state aid law will 
be free from all the objections inherent in 
the present crazy quilt plan of state aid. 


4. “It will increase taxes.” Some 


people are very much afraid that this bill 


make it possible for the county dis- 

to vote a tax rate of $1 on the $100 

as cities now are allowed to do, and as 
most of them do. Now this is a possi- 
vy. The teachers have consulted the 
best legal talent in the state. In _ the 
opinion of these jurists the county district 
can vote $1 in spite of the present con- 
limitations on taxation for 
towns are included. 
what should happen in 
counties. It is perfectly obvious 
65 cent rate on the basis 
of present assessed values is insufficient 
in many counties to maintain as good 
a system of comon and_ high 
schools as our children deserve or as the 
people want. If, however, the tax rate is 
increased above 40 cents, it will be because 
the people themselves the 
and why should the people be refused the 
privilege to vote their own money for the 
education of their own children? One of 
the fundamental weaknesses of the rural 
system is the direct result of the 
unjust and unfair discrimination against 
the rural children incorporated in the state 
constitution of 1875. This constitution, 
under which we are still trying to do busi- 
ness, limits the rate of taxation for school 
purposes to 40 cents on the $100 assessed 


stitutional 
school purposes, if 
This is just 
many 


tax 


Le a 
that a 


schools 


vote increase, 


sche 0] 


valuation, but provides that in districts 


composed of cities and towns this rate 
be increased to $1, and in other dis 
that 2 


at an eiec- 


may 
tricts to 65 cents on the condition 
majority of the voters, voting 
tion held for the purpose, vote in favor of 
The “joker” 
in the words “other districts.” The “other 
districts” are the rural districts. Why this 


such increase. is contained 


unfair and unjust discrimination against 
our rural population should have found a 
place in the fundamental law of the land 
or why it should have remained there for 
46 years no one seems to know. How- 
ever, it is there, and it will stay there un- 
til the constitution is amended, unless the 
county unit bill will take it out, by making 
all districts contain a city or town, as they 
would under the County Unit. 

It is impossible to know in advance just 
what will be the effect of this bill on the 
rate of taxation. In considering this mat- 
ter we must always take into account the 
ratio of the assessed value to the real 
value of property. If property in this 
state were assessed at its full value, a 65 
cent school tax on a county basis would 
maintain a first class system of schools in 
practically every county in the state. If 
the ratio of assessed value to real value 
should remain the same as it now is and 
every county in the state should vote $1 
school tax, it would require state aid to 
the amount of $900,000 a vear to meet the 
last 
Surely 


provisions of this bill. We 
year about $450,000 in state aid. 
this is not too much for the state to con- 
tribute in order to insure something ap- 
proximating equal educational opportunity. 

It is quite certain that the many large 
districts now paying less than 40 cents 
school tax will pay more under the county 
unit bill. It is equally certain that the 
many small districts now paying 65 cent 
rate and above will pay less than they now 
pay, and this is as it should be, because 
we are trying to equalize the burden. 


spent 
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Nowa special certificate may mean any 
kind and amount 
usually means less than third grade prepa- 
ration. . The question naturally’ arises, can 
such teachers do the work satisfactorily? 
How much native ability and maturity of 
character do these teachers possess? How 
How 


of preparation, but it 


much and what kind of education? 
much and what kind of professional skill 
and and_ skill 
which come only from continued intelli- 


how much of the power 


gent experience? Surely the rural teach- 
ers should not have less preparation than 
that required of teachers in the towns. It 
should perhaps be of a slightly different 
kind. 


country schools as determined by the needs 


It should recognize the need of 
of country people, by the life they live 
and the work they do. 
THE REAL TEST 

5. The Real Test. After all the best 
test of an individual is his conduct. The 
real test of an institution is the results it 
What are the results of our rural 
What kind and amount of 


yields. 
school system ? 
education are the rural schools giving to 
The answer is disap- 
We are actually 


our boys and girls? 
pointing in the extreme. 


giving less than 17% of our country boys 


and eighth grade or common 


school education and we take ten years to 


girls an 


give this little. Eighty-three percent of our 
rural children leave the common school 
with little or no vocational training, with 
no adequate preparation for any type of 
citizenship and with the doors to further 
advancement in the schools closed to them 
for all time. 
giving 60 to 80% of 


education. 


Many towns in Missouri are 
their children an 
Several, of our 


of the chil- 


eighth grade 


s 


towns are giving 17 to 25% 
dren a four year high school education, 
and at least one town in the state gives 
childen a four year high 
If our rural pupils get 
they must leave 
in the light of 


7% of all its 
school education. 
any: high school training, 


home to get it. Surely 


these facts we should be willing to rec 
struct the present inefficient and waste: 
rural school system. 

HOW THE COUNTY UNIT PLAN 

ORIGINATED 

Most of the states of the Union beg 
their school system with the isolated cou 
try school as we did. 
shown that the schools suited to pione 
meet t 


Experience h 


conditions do not necessarily 
needs of progressive modern communitic 
As the inefficiency of this’ small dist: 
been seen the states ha 
gradually changed to a better organizatio: 


school has 

The six New England states have tl 
“Town” (almost Township _ systen 
Everything in New England centers abx 
the “Town” so this is the natural ai 
proper type of organization in these stat: 
Of the remaining 42 states, twenty have 
adopted the county unit system and 
made this system mandatory for every 
county in the state; two have adopted 
optional county unit system; five a tow 
ship system; the twelve remaining states 
have the small district system. 

Thus it is seen that three-fourths of the 
states have avoided or abandoned the 
small district system. NO STA! 
THAT HAS ONCE ADOPTED TH 
COUNTY UNIT SYSTEM HAS EV! 
ABANDONED IT. 


argument 


This is certainly 


unanswerable for the count 
unit, since most of the states have chang 
from the small district to the county um! 
system; certainly some of these would 
have changed again to small districts 
not the county unit proved a better s 
tem. 

Of the 12 states that have the small d 
trict system, Missouri is the oldest exc 
the State of New York. 


of Missouri is now a 


Since the St 
old a 
certainly passed the days 


century 
state, it has 
settlement and exploration. Pioneer me 

ods and pioneer tools have been replaced 


in Missouri by modern methods and tools 
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A COMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITY IN ONE DISTRICT WITH 
rHAT IN OTHER DISTRICTS IN 
THE SAME COUNTY 


en districts within the counties are 
lered, the inequalities are even great- 
In Pettis County one rural district has 
luation of $7655 per child of school 

the district, while another rural dis- 
as only $1018 per child. In Webster 
ty, the wealthiest district, has $2527 
hild and the poorest has only $478. 
eynolds County one district has $2281 
another has only $342, on the taxes 


child. 


be seen that when districts within the 


which to educate a Thus it 


ities are considered one district has 
times as much wealth per child as an- 
in the same county, and considering 
that a 
rict in Reynolds County has a valua- 
per child than 
nty-third of that in a Pettis County 
rict. 

PRESENT SYSTEM A DISMAL 

FAILURE 


here are, of course, many good rural 


ricts within the state we see 


which is less one- 


ls, but the system is a hopeless fail- 


It is wasteful and uneconomical in 


extreme. No private business so poor 


financed, so poorly organized and 


rly administered could last a year. It 
s already been shown that in the matter 


support the rural school violates the 


fundamental principle of all just tax- 
n-—it 


l ally 


fails to distribute the burden 


or fairly. This weakness is inher- 
in the system and must be eliminated 
ve are ever to approximate equal edu- 
cational opportunity. 
SOURCES OF WASTE AND 
CIENCY 
Too Many Teachers. We waste in 


INEFFI- 


1 


teachers’ salaries nearly a million dollars 
vear by employing more teachers than 
In 1918-19 we had 1012 teach- 
ers with an average 
in 10 pupils, 2947 


need. 
less 
16, 


attendance of 


with less than 


AND COMMUNITY 


less than 26. There is not a 


with 
this 


6605 


city in state that could mamntain its 


schools on any efficient basis and provide 
We have not 


teachers for every 15 pupils. 


one-fourth teachers than 
we need in the 


2. Non-Attendance. 


than more 


rural schools. 


less 
There is an enor 
esti 


a a 


mous waste from non attendance 


mated by Commissioner Claxton at 


of all the money expended. Thirty-four 


percent of the children enumerated in the 


rural district are not enrolled in the 


schools. Of those who do get their names 


on the teacher’s register only 65% attend 
that is, 43% of 


population attend school for 128 days in a 


regularly, the schoo! 


year. There are, of course a number of 


reasons why this is so, but the fact re 


mains that there is a very serious loss, 


much of which could be prevented by 
proper system of organization and admin 
Good schools always have the 
most regular attendance. 


istration. 


3. Unfavorable Working Conditions. 


There is a great waste because many 


teachers and pupils are compelled to work 
under conditions that make good teaching 
impossible. The school house, its equip- 
ment, heating, ventilation, sanitation, clean 
liness, the school environment are in many 
districts absolutely prohibitive of good 
work. 

+. Inefficient Teachers. The greatest 
however, 


tioned. It is the 


waste of all, is yet to be men- 
the em- 


As is 


well known, a bright eighth grade gradu 


waste due to 


ployment of inefficient teachers. 


ate with just a little coaching can pass the 
third 


examination for a rrade certificate. 


< 
s 
» 
») 


3500 third grade 


We have approximately 
certificates and practically all of them in 


the rural schools. Serious as this may 


seem, it is not the worst. Because of a 


great scarcity of teachers this year there 
were not enough third grade teachers to go 
around and we have approximately 2500 


teachers teaching on special certificates. 
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6. “It Will Destroy Local Initiative.” 
In the Name of High Heaven! How much 
local initiative will it destroy? How much 
is there of this precious commodity in the 


rural districts of the State now? How 
much local initiative d6es a school district 
have with an assessed valuation of $342 
per child, such as the one pointed out in 
Reynolds county? What opportunity to 
display initiative in a district with ten 
children? How far will Missouri move in 
the next half leave the 
movement to local initiative that has been 
all but killed by the smothering influences 
of low valuations, small tax levying 
power, few children, restricted territory? 

How much momentum have we gotten 
from this wonderful force that is lying 
around in the present districts during the 
last few years? Was it local initiative that 
brought county supervision? It was not. 
Was it local initiative that brought teach- 
ers’ colleges? Was it local initiative that 
brought the consolidation bill? Is it local 
initiative that brings consolidated districts ? 
When a consolidation is formed each dis- 
trict surrenders its local initiative to the 
consolidated district. Take a look at the 
situation and see the results of local ini- 
tiative, when the district is “hog tied” by 
an antiquated system. Missouri has 9000 
country schools with this kind of local 
iniative. But 1600 have wells with water 
known to be impure; 6300 have wells not 
cleaned; 500 have seats too high or too 
low; 6000 have toilets uncleaned; 1000 
have no toilets; 8000 have poor ventila- 
tion; 2700 have open foundations where 
the hogs under the house are more com- 
fortable than the children in it. 

Missouri people do have local initiative 
but one is expecting the impossible to sup- 
pose that they will exercise it under the 
present conditions. Give them the freedom 
that St. Louis has had, that Kansas Citv 
has had, that many of our smaller cities 
have had and you may then reasonably ex- 


century if we 


pect to see local initiative show its work in 
magnificent schools, serving all the chil- 
dren of all the people. 

7. “This bill is undemocratic.” If 
democracy means that farmers must quit 
their farms if they will educate their chil- 
dren, this bill is * undemocratic. If 
democracy means that one person shall 
pay 3% of his wealth each year for the 
support of public schools while another, 
enjoying the same rights and fruitage of 
the same public schools, paye none, this 
bill is extremely undemocratic. If democ- 
racy means that I can force my neighbor 
either to deny his children the privileges 
of an education or to sacrifice his prop- 
erty and more out of his community, this 
bill is undemocratic. If democracy means 
that I may have a vote to determine the 
educational opportunity of those children 
who live north of me but shall have noth- 
ing to say regarding the educational ad- 
vantages of those who live south of me, 
then this bill is undemocratic. If a man’s 
democracy must extend only to his city 
limits or to the north line of Section 23, 
then this bill is undemocratic. But, if 
democracy means from each according to 
his ability, and unto each according to his 
need, this bill is democratic. If democracy 
means equal to all and_ special 
privileges to none, this bill is synonymous 
with democracy. If democracy means that 
education is a matter of private concern 
only, that it shall be confined to the few, 
the wealthy, the elite, the fortunately cir- 
cumstanced, this bill is undemocratic. If, 
however, democracy means that the state 
and the county are interested in education, 
that education is a state function, that the 
child no matter how poor has a natural 
right to such an education as will fit him 
for citizenship and services in the state 
then this bill is very democratic. 

WILL YOU WORK FOR 
PASSAGE OF THE COUNTY 
BILL? 


rights 


THE 
UNIT 








